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The Congregational Review. 


OCTOBER, 1888. 


THE OPTIMISM OF FAITH. 


We heard recently an expression of feeling from a young 
minister, which certainly deserves the consideration of the 
Councils or Committees of Church Congresses or Noncon- 
formist Unions, and still more to the speakers on their 
platforms. The speaker is full of earnestness and 
life himself, intensely interested in his work, and pas- 


sionately devoted to it, but fully conscious of the difti- 
culties under which it has to be carried on, and nervously 
sensitive as to anything whigh may serve to increase them. 
Knowing his thorough loyalty to his denomination, we were 
a little surprised to hear him announce his intention not to 
be present at the next meeting of his Union. But it was 
the reason which he gave for his absence that was specially 
suggestive. ‘‘I am tired,” he said, ‘‘ of the eternal talk 
about our; defects, the lamentations which suggest that 
everything is going wrong, the prophecies of coming mis- 
fortune. They are depressing, and I want encouragement. 
Instead of for ever inviting the world to inspect our weak- 
nesses, it would surely be better to make the best of what 
we have, and by well doing put to silence the gainsaying 
of the critics.” 

Without determining whether the practical conclusion 
was wise and expedient, it must, at all events, be confessed 
that there is a good deal to justify this view of the influence 
of much of the talk that goes on at great religious gatherings. 
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It is true that always at Church Congresses, there is 
pretty sure to be a glorification of the Church, and jubi- 
lation over the progress it is making; but if we turn to 
listen to many of the papers and speeches, a question 
must sometimes arise as to how it can be possible for it 
to be advancing at all. In our Dissenting gatherings 
we are too much accustomed to have the confession of 
innumerable faults and shortcomings, with but little of 
that exultant confidence in our system which is always 
a conspicuous feature in the Congress. Perhaps this is 
to some extent the natural and almost inevitable result 
of our position. We have a fierce struggle to maintain, 
and are anxious to be equal to its demands. Besides, 
we attract to ourselves the more eager and restless spirits 
who are intent on progress, and in their impatience too 
prone to become discontented with the normal rate of 
advance. Of course, this may easily degenerate into a 
querulous temper, with all the evils that it engenders, and 
it must be confessed that evidences of this tendency are not 
lacking. They are found in the columns not only of our 
religious papers, but even in the secular press, in whose 
journals some of the critics are permitted to utter their 
complaints or ventilate their grievances. It might almost 
seem as though there were some gentlemen whose occupa- 
tion is to go up and down among the churches, seeking 
what or whom they can criticize, and who are never so happy 
as when they can find something about which to write a letter 
to the papers. Sometimes their remarks are very harmless, 
but this is not always the case. We were ourselves recently 
visiting at a Yorkshire watering-place, where the leading 
members of the Church had been greatly disquieted by a 
letter of one of these amateur writers for the press. This 
gentleman thought if necessary to write on the evil done 
by ministers holding on to their pulpits after their work was 
done. The place in question was quoted as one example, 
for though it was not named, there were abundant signs by 
which it could be identified beyond possibility of mistake. 
The statements as to the condition of things were grossly 
exaggerated, but, whether true or false, ought not to have 
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been made under the disguise of a nom de guerre. In our 
judgment, they ought never to have been published at all ; 
that they should have appeared anonymously is not creditable 
to any person concerned. We notice this only as a flagrant 
example of a prevalent evil. The critic meant to do what 
was right, probably regarded himself as a public benefactor 
for speaking plainly. He was, in fact, only complicating 
the difficulties of the situation by treating in this style 
matters which need the most delicate handling. Even 
those who agreed that a change in the pulpit was desirable 
were the first to deprecate a public criticism, which could 
only wound, and which seemed to forget that ministers are 
not mere counters in a game, but Christian brethren, who 
certainly deserve consideration and kindness. Excellent 
men, however, who are possessed with the idea that they are 
born to set the churches to rights, are in danger of losing 
sight of this, and the result too often is increased dis- 
couragement to those who sorely need sympathy and help. 
t is the lot of many ministers and churches to work a good 
deal under the cloud. A little more sunshine is what they 
need for the development of qualities which now lie dor- 
mant. Instead of this, their critics bring yet another cloud 
over an horizon often sufficiently dark and threatening. 
There are always a sufficient number disposed to say 
bitter things about the present, and utter alarming predic- 
tions about the future. Some are constitutionally critical 
or pessimistic. It is not only that a lion is in the streets, 
but to their morbid fancy there is a lion awaiting them at 
every corner. They meet every proposal with suggestions 
of possible hindrances and difficulties, and so dwell on them 
as to depress the spirits of their fellow-workers. A few 
men of this stamp are sufficient to paralyze the energy of 
an entire community, and unfortunately they are to be 
continually met with. Some of them are, happily both 
for themselves and others, much better than their gloomy 
talk would suggest, and even throw themselves with more 
or less zeal into enterprizes of which they are always pre- 
dicting the failure. Their caution, their keen perception 
of the weak point in any undertaking, perhaps their gloomy 
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views of the world in general, indispose them to that cheer- 
fulness of spirit which is one secret of success. After all, 
they are the least objectionable of the great company of 
pessimistic critics. Their fault is, to some extent, one of 
temperament, or of culture, or of surroundings. Not the 
less are they trying to the pastor and those on whom the 
responsibility for Church work rest. Brake-power is 
useful under certain conditions, but the conditions do not 
often arise in Christian service. We are not prone to be 
too enterprizing, too full of hope and earnestness, too 
boldly aggressive, too passionately energetic. There is 
more danger that the fear of possible failure should pre- 
vent any of those daring ventures of faith in which the 
secret of progress is often to be found. The worst is that 
those who apply this brake-power are often the first to 
complain of the want of progress. 

Very different are those whose profound, though not 
very intelligent, reverence for the past makes them regard 
every departure from its doctrine or practice as a sign of 
weakness and decay. They draw melancholy contrasts 
between the state of churches in their early days and 
their condition now, always leading up to the despairing 
conclusion that we are on a downward course. In these 
estimates no account is taken of the better side of things. 
Pessimists throw all the losses into the foreground, while the 
gains are hidden out of sight. It is a wretched mode of 
representation, by which it would not be difficult to prove 
that progress is itself a disaster. For we can take no step 
forward without parting with something which we would 
fain retain. If, therefore, we were to dwell only on the 
losses, and forget that they are the price paid for the 
richer gains, we should arrive at some startling conclusions 
indeed. Very probably there were some features of Christian 
teaching and life fifty years ago, the loss of which can 
only cause regret; and yet it may also be that the sacrifice 
was inevitable, and that there has been abundant compen- 
sation for it in the development of other elements more 
suited to the special conditions of our time. Alas! there 
are men who are so wedded to their own little systems, and 
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to every minute detail in them, they cannot admit the 
possibility that some changes are essential to success, or 
(for we ourselves have found such) would do without 
the success rather than consent to the change. ‘‘ Wor- 
shippers of light ancestral they make present light a 
crime.” 

Beside these we have in our time a veritable plague of 
‘‘ superior persons,’’ whose chief business is to instruct the 
world and the Church as to their weaknesses, and at the 
same time to impress them with a sense of the wisdom of 
those who were content to be their critics and guides. 
They abound both in politics and religion. They concern 
themselves with everything, for everything is wrong, and in 
them is a monopoly of the wisdom which can correct the 
mistakes and failures which are on every side. Our 
Dissenting Churches, when they come under the scrutiny 
of these keen and penetrating eyes, are in evil case indeed. 
They may professedly belong to them, but in their talk 
they take care to separate themselves, and to speak to or 
of them as from some lofty eminence of irreproachable 
goodness and piety and wisdom. They dissect the teach- 
ing of the pulpit and the hearing of the pew; they have 
the true ideal of public worship present to their minds, 
and so are at once able to lay their finger on every weak- 
ness and point out its cause; they are strong and great in 
everything but doing. This is the generation of which it 
may be said, ‘‘ Oh how lofty are their eyes, and their eyes 
are lifted up.”” But we look in vain to them for sympathetic 
words or noble and self-sacrificing deeds. 

Is it not a fact that the harsh judgments and unkindly 
words of the critics of all classes are dispiriting the earnest 
workers everywhere? It has been truly said that self-con- 
sciousness is one of the great faults of the day, and it 
certainly is to be found in communities as well as 
individuals. We cannot well be too anxious about our real 
strength and prosperity, but we may be far too much con- 
cerned as to the impression we make upon the world in 
these respects. ‘*To me,” said Paul, “it is a light matter 
that I should be judged of man’s judgment.” It is a noble 
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maxim which we cannot be too desirous to carry out in 
our whole conduct. The world, or even good Christian 
people, may think us extreme in our opinions; may cavil 
at our freedom, and pronounce it dangerous; may single 
out some points in our action to which they object, and 
insist that they are signs of degeneracy and decay ; may 
pronounce us heterodox or schismatical or fanatical ; and 
may even go so far as to foreshadow the doom which is 
before us, unless we conform to their ideas. But why should 
that disturb us? After all, these are but the opinions of 
men, and our only concern is that we have the testimony 
of our conscience and the approval of God. Alas! itis not 
easy to preserve this quiet confidence in doing right. We 
are observed, reported, scrutinized, judged, and condemned 
on every side, and it requires strength of conviction and 
simplicity of faith to go on in utter disregard of the critic. 
There are few virtues nobler than that simple unconscious- 
ness which was expressed by Robert Moffat in answer to 
the eulogies of those who congratulated him on the great 
work he had done. ‘‘Oh!” he said, “I never thought of 
this when I was out in Africa. I simply did my work 
because it was there to be done.” The best work in every 
department is that which is done in this spirit of loyalty 
to the Master—without regard to the observers, without 
thought of the reward, even without anxiety as to the 
result—in the full assurance that the labour will not be in 
vain in the Lord. 

But it is only strong faith which can nerve a man for 
this stern defiance of human opinion, especially in an 
age when that opinion has so many organs through which 
it can make its influence felt. As a matter of fact, we 
are for the most part far too sensitive as to what the 
press will say, most of all those journals which have least 
sympathy with us. Yet when we sit down and endeavour 
to weigh any of the judgments pronounced—say by The 
Times or The Spectator—in the balances of reason and ex- 
perience, we shall soon find how very poor they are. We do 
not want to wage any conflict with the press, nor are we un- 
willing to profit by its teachings. It looks at things from a 
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different standpoint, and it is well to consider what it has to 
say. It does not follow that its authority is infallible, or that 
we need be greatly distressed if we come under the con- 
demnation even of newspapers which assume to represent 
the superior wisdom and goodness of the times. But 
there are two points which we need ever to bear in mind. 
First, these journals have but a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with us ; and secondly, their sympathy is even less 
than their knowledge. In truth, we should never be 
more ready to suspect ourselves than when we receive 
compliments. In our secret hearts we know this, and yet, 
strange to say, we are concerned about censures which we 
should rather welcome. We might, possibly, commend 
ourselves to the approval even of that leading journal ; but 
in order to it we must be recreant to our principles and 
false to our traditions. The plain fact is, we, as Congre- 
gationalists, have a testimony to bear which, in the nature 
of things, can never be popular; and if we are not prepared 
to face the scoffs and sneers as well as the sterner resistance 
of those who are interested in the defence of the evils against 
which we are contending, we shall never fulfil the obliga- 
tions which rest upon us. Again we are brought to the 
point that at the root of this calm and resolute fidelity to 
right, this stern independence of men’s opinions alto- 
gether, must be faith. We can only meet and overcome 
the contradictions of men by faith in a living God. 

This anxious thought as to the judgments of the world, 
this perpetual alarm about any departure from the beaten 
paths of custom and routine, the fearjalmost running into 
panic about every new objection which unbelief may start, 
or any fresh theory which it may propound, this spiritual 
nervousness which is always studying the symptoms of de- 
cline, with all the fretful and feverish dread of the hypochon- 
driac—what are they all but so many indications of a want 
of perfect faith ? No doubt if one were to concentrate his 
attention on the more unfavourable indications which by 
diligent searching it would be possible to find, he might 
give a very disquieting diagnosis of the present condition of 
Congregationalism in this country. It would be just as 
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easy to attain like results in relation to any of our other 
systems by pursuing a similar process. There are plenty 
of people to tell us that all the churches are asleep or dead. 
Many years ago Mr. Forster pronounced them all frozen 
representations of Christianity, and there are any number 
of voices ready to echo his verdict to-day. We may go 
further afield, and we shall find those who adopt the same 
strain in relation to our trade, to our empire, to our consti- 
tution. If men will fix their eyes upon one series of facts 
and ignore all that are in opposition to them this must be 
the consequence. But such judgment is one-sided, and 
therefore untrue. The very inclination which it shows 
betrays the want of faith bothin God and man. Practically 
it means that it will never admit the presence of good 
where it is possible to suspect evil. Hence it doubts men, 
questions their motives, exaggerates their faults, is blind 
to their virtues. Faith worketh by love, and love hopeth 
all things. Suspicion and distrust, on the other hand, are 
the children of unbelief. 

There is, doubtless, an optimism which is as mischievous 
in its influence as it is false in its principles. It is either 
onesided, like the pessimism we have just described, or it is 
fatalistic, living to the comfortable persuasion that what- 
ever be the appearances to the contrary, to-morrow will be 
as this day, and even more abundant. It lives on illusions, 
and allows itself to be so dominated by them that it will 
not acknowledge the facts which are in conflict with them. 
dislikes effort, and conflict still more, and it ignores the 
necessity for either. That true optimism, which was so 
conspicuous in Paul when he told the Philippians that 
even the things which appeared to be adverse turned 
rather to the futherance of the gospel, is of a very different 
temper. It practises no deception upon itself, does not 
underrate the forces which are at work against it, does not 
refuse to admit temporary reverses, but seeks rather to 
learn lessons of wisdom from them, and in the darkest 
hours still retains its assurance that the weeping shall only 
be for the night, and that joy shall come with the morning. 
Its confidence is not in some blind fate, nor yet in some 
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undefinable tendency working for good, but in the living 
God. Its one care is that it should be found on God’s 
side, doing God’s work, contending for God’s truth. To 
get His will done is its one work, and in the striving after 
this it finds sufficient employment for all its energies. But 
of the ultimate result it entertains no doubt. Some of its 
ideas as to that will may prove to be mistaken, some of its 
favourite schemes, therefore, may be baffled; but that the 
truth will triumph, and the right be done, it can have no 
question. 
For right is might since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


This is the optimism of faith. It may often be anxious, 
careworn, perplexed, but it never loses hope or confidence, 
because it retains a simple faithinGod. There isa sugges- 
tive story told‘of the great Negro orator, the high-minded and 
eloquent Frederic Douglas, who, alike by his spirit and his 
genius, administered the most telling rebuke to that insolent 
pride which treated him as an inferior because of his colour. 
He was speaking at a crowded anti-slavery meeting, at one 
of the most anxious and depressing crises of the agitation, 
and his speech reflected the mood of despondency, which 
had come over himself and other leaders. In the midst of 
these somewhat dispiriting utterances, an old woman rose 
in the gallery, and at the top of her voice cried out, 
“Frederic, is God dead?” The question is one which 
might fitly be addressed to many a Christian mourning 
over the decline of the churches or the decay of faith— 
those who can see progress and prosperity everywhere 
except in their own community or those who go further 
still, and are impressed with the marks of the universal 
apostasy which is coming on the world. Is God dead ? is 
the one response to these unbelieving lamentations and 
predictions. He that believeth shall not make haste either 
in the alarm of panic or the hurry of an impatience which 
has not learnt even from the experience of centuries, which 
has shown how surely, though it may be slowly, God’s 
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purposes mature, and God’s great works are accomplished, 
to “‘ wait on the Lord and be of good courage.” 

There is no reason to be astonished at the pessimism of 
unbelief. The Atheist has separated himself from God, he 
has, so far as he can do it, cast Him down from the throne 
of His universe; he has brought himself to believe that 
there is none greater or mightier than himself—none to be 
trusted, none to be worshipped. What remains for him but 
the blackness of despair? ‘Having no hope and without 
God in the world.” The two must go together. When a man 
has shut his soul out from the light of God’s countenance 
what is to scatter the darkness that will beleft? For all the 
sin which breeds sorrow and works death remains. The 
evils are too real, too palpable to be denied, and they are 
not disposed of by a denial of Him from whom alone health 
and safety can come. In such conditions pessimism seems 
almost inevitable. On every side we have the proof that 
evil men and seducers wax worse and worse, and this must 
be more true of great confederacies for evil than of indi- 
vidual men. For men strengthen one another, whether 
for good or evil, but especially for the evil. Suppose, then, 
unbelief to have done its perfect work and evil men left 
absolutely to themselves without any of those ameliorating 
influences at present felt, even in the worst, and what must 
be the result? Verily the men who are seeking to get rid 
of Christianity and its power, know not what they do. Our 
East End slums are bad enough, and yet if we go to the 
heart of things, not worse in some respects, not so bad as 
the West End haunts of vice. Withdraw every gracious 
force that is now at work in both, silence every voice that 
counsels the ignorant, comforts the sorrowing, or rebukes 
and seeks to reclaim the vicious; let no prayer ascend to 
heaven, and no Christian effort be employed on earth on 
their behalf, leave them to themselves to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness, and who can contemplate the con- 
sequences without terror? But this is what unbelief seeks 
to do, and these are the fruits for which it must be pre- 
pared. What can it be but pessimistic ? 

But just in so far as a Christian shares this feeling does 
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he prove himself wanting in faith. Pessimism is unbelief. 
Look at it carefully. Examine the utterances of these 
Christian prophets of ill, point by point, trace them to 
their cause; compel them to give account of themselves, 
and to what do they all come, but they are not sure that 
they are servants of God’s truth, or that they have not 
an unwavering faith that He will be mindful of His own. 
If the former be the case their first duty is to set them- 
selves right. That may involve some humiliation, but 
if their honest desire be that God’s will be done, they 
can rejoice in the victory of the truth even though it be 
at their cost. Doubts as to their system or any particular 
parts of their system should at once be sifted in order 
that it may be brought more into conformity with the 
Divine pattern, but doubts as to the certainty that God 
will vindicate His own truth strike at the very root of all 
religion. We are often told that these are times of great 
difficulty, of serious testing, of severe tribulation. But 
have there not always been such times? Are we in worse 
condition to-day than those of whom Paul said, ‘“‘ We are 
always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus.” The Master has taught that the disciples of the 
Crucified must themselves take up the cross and follow 
Him. But faith can strengthen us so that if we share 
the experience of tribulation we may always have the 
joyous assurance of those who could sing, ‘‘ We are pressed 
on every side, yet not straitened; perplexed, yet not unto 
despair; pursued, yet not forsaken; smitten down, yet not 
destroyed.” 

A spirit like this will itself bring the hopefulness and 
courage never more necessary than to-day. It will make 
us quick to discern the good rather than the evil in men, in 
systems, in particular movements. It will make us to see 
the bright light which shines behind every cloud. It will 
brush aside the little disappointments and failures which 
some dwell upon and magnify until they hide everything 
else from their view, and make them fancy that the whole 
heaven is clouded with blackness. Prophets of evil always 
have been, possibly always will be, with us, and will not cease 
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from their disheartening predictions, however slight be the 
justification for them. Be it ours to oppose to them the 
triumphant assurance of faith. That assures us that what- 
ever be of God will live, and we desire to preserve nothing 
beside. 
For fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side ; 


And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 
Is a Love that is better than fate ; 
When the night unlocks her bars, 
I shall see Him and I will wait. 





THE BOOK OF JOB: DEAN BRADLEY’S 
LECTURES.’ 


THE wonderful poem of Job (Iyyébh : “ the persecuted one,” 
Gesenius; or ‘‘the converted one,” Fiirst) is, by common 
consent, the noblest production of the Hebrew ‘ Wisdom ”’ ;+ 
and even apart from its Divine inspiration, it claims a 
foremost place in the poetic literature of the world. That 
it has a definite significance in the unfolding of God’s 
redemptive purpose may, we hold, be placed beyond a doubt; 
and the Wise Men from whom this book proceeded, with 
the rest of the great cycle to which it belongs, as truly as 
the Law and the Prophets, foreshadowed the Coming One, 
But apart from all such application, this first great dis- 
cussion of the perennial problem of humanity has its own 
profound interest, felt by every intelligent reader of the 
ordinary English Bible, but apprehended in a far higher 
degree by the student of the Revised Version. That the 
Lectures on the Book of Job,*delivered in Westminster Abbey. 
By the Very Rev. GrorGe GRANVILLE Braptey, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. (The Clarendon Press.) 
+ See ConGREGATIONAL Review, May, 1887, art. ‘‘ The Wisdom of 
the Old Testament.” 
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margin of this version is unusually full and suggestive only 
shows the difficulty of the book, and helps to explain the 
fact that the expositions of Job form in themselves a large 
library, leaving after all many critical questions unsolved 
and perhaps insoluble. Five and thirty years ago* Mr. 
J. A. Froude noted in a celebrated essay the fewness of 
English works of real value devoted to the elucidation of 
this book, and indeed to that of the Bible generally. The 
reproach is hardly now applicable. No doubt the Germans 
still take the lead in minuteness and thoroughness of ex- 
position ; but much of what is best in their work has been 
made accessible to English readers, who can now consult for 
themselves in excellent translations the “Commentaries” of 
Delitzsch, Ewald, and Zoéckler, while the chief criticisms 
of Hupfeld, Dillman, and many others, are constantly 
reproduced. How different from the days when the student 
found a great prize in the two small volumes of Umbreit, 
done into indifferent English, with curious little caveats 
by the translator against “German divinity”! This, with 
Professor Lee’s learned and really valuable Commentary, 
and the eighteenth century exposition of Albert Schultens, 
was then almost the only serviceable alternative to Henry 
and Scott, Dr. Adam Clarke and Dr. Mason Good. Umbreit, 
it is true, is not one to be implicitly followed, but he is still 
worth consulting, and as Dr. Delitzsch fairly acknowledges, 
he was one of those who led the way in “‘ the new era in the 
Church’s exposition of the Book of Job.” 

Among the Englishmen who have recently done good 
service by independent and original exposition of Job must 
be mentioned, first, Professor A. B. Davidson, whose mas- 
terly “Grammatical and Exegetical Commentary” (1862 
to the end of chap. xiv. has unhappily never been followed 
by a second volume ; although the learned author has made 
some amends for this by a complete although more popular 
exposition in the “Cambridge Bible for Schools” (1884); and 
secondly, Professor T. K. Cheyne, whose “Job and Solomon” 

Westminster Review, 1858, art. ‘‘The Book of Job.” The paper 
was separately reprinted, and now forms a part of “ Short Studies on 
Great Subjects,” vol. i. 
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(1887) has already been noticed in these pages with special 
reference to the Solomonic sections. Dr. Connat’s ‘ New 
Version,” with exegetical notes (1859), is also a useful book 
for the student ; while—not to mention the expositions con- 
tainedin popular Bible Commentaries like the ‘‘ Speaker’s ” 
and Dean Plumptre’s—Dr. Samuel Cox (1880) and now Dr. 
Bradley, Dean of Westminster, have given in fascinating 
volumes the results of the latest criticism and the best 
thought of our time on the great inspired poem.* 

It was a happy suggestion—due, we believe, to Bishop 
Barry—that the afternoon services in our national cathe- 
drals might occasionally be utilized by popular, yet thorough 
and scholarly, lectures on selected portions of Scripture. 
The plan seems admirably adapted to meet what is per- 
haps the greatest intellectual want of the English people—a 
knowledge of their own Scriptures. Ordinary sermons do 
not supply the need, although partly intended to do so- 
Each discourse, however excellent, gives but a fragment of 
the whole; and it is too much to expect of hearers in 
general that they should for themselves piece these frag- 
ments together in their divine order. Hence the Scripture 
knowledge of most Christian people is either very partial 
or curiously disconnected. Like the traveller who “could 
not see the wood for the trees,” they cannot see the Bible 
for the texts. Hence the value of any attempt to give a 
methodical and comprehensive view of its most important 
portions; and we would, if we could, encourage other 
scholars to whom the opportunity is given, as well as con- 
ductors of ‘‘ Bible Readings” at Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and the like, to follow, so far as they may be 
able, the high example of Bishop Barry and Archdeacon 
Farrar, of Professor Westcott and the Deans of Peter- 
borough and Westminster. 

The work on Job now before us has a very especial value, 
from its embodying the Revised Version of the book. This, 

* M. Renan, “Le Livre de Job”’ (1865), has given an exquisite trans- 
lation of the book, with a few notes : but the tone of his ‘‘ Introduction” 


makes it unpleasant reading to the student who loves and reverences 
the Bible. 
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with its margin, is now indispensable to the English reader. 
Other parts of Scripture may still be read in the ‘‘ Author- 
ized Version”’ with but little loss, sometimes even with an 
advantage that countervails the loss. But in the Book of 
Job the gain, to the reader of the new translation, is 
unmingled. Dean Bradley says, not too strongly : 


Three years ago I could not, and I did not venture to invite the 
most interested of those who cheered me by their sympathetic 
attention in this place, to read through the Book of Job, chapter by 
chapter, verse by verse. I knew that when they had passed beyond its 
opening pages, the language of which is, with few exceptions, perfectly 
simple and intelligible, they would, at first occasionally, and still more 
frequently as they advanced into the heart of the poem, be brought 
to a standstill by passages which could convey to them either no 
meaning of any kind, or one quite different from that of the original 
text. It is of course easy to miss a verse here, or to pass over a line 
there. In reading any version of a work of such extreme antiquity, 
the reasonable reader will be prepared to meet with occasional or even 
frequent difficulties. But in the older version of the Book of Job, these 
patches of obscurity and darkness, these quagmires, if I may vary my 
metaphor, of unintelligible speech, come so often as to do more than 
interrupt, to break up again and again, the whole thread and argument 
of the speaker’s words. There is hardly a chapter of this great 
Dialogue in which they,do not do much to destroy the force, as well as 
the beauty and pathos, of passages which can now be read with some 
approach to a full appreciation alike of their meaning in themselves, 
and of their place in the teaching of the book” (p. 4). 


To the many questions which have been raised respecting 
the age and authorship of the poem, Dr. Bradley has the 
answer to give which now, it may be said, approves itself 
to most who are qualified to form a judgment. Many of 
us remember when it was regarded almost as a point of 
orthodoxy to accept the old Jewish tradition as to the 
Mosaic authorship. The tale of Job’s sufferings and 
triumphs, it was said, in all probability came to the great 
Lawgiver’s ears during his sojourn in Midian; and there, 
in the pastoral leisure of long years, he penned the moving 
story. It is no longer possible to hold such a theory. 
True, the narrative exhibits a singular detachment from 
the later days of Hebrew history. There is nothing in it 
of the Law, the priesthood, the royalty of Israel—not a 
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word concerning the privileges of the ‘‘ peculiar people,” | 
while the Messianic hope that was the nation’s life is but 
faintly adumbrated in its more mysterious lines. The 
religion of the book is patriarchal, the idolatry that it \ 
depicts is primitive. No references appear to the great 
events of Israel’s history ; and, with one possible exception, 
there is no quotation from any other inspired book. This 
exception seems in Job’s second speech (vii. 17)— 





— 


What is man, that Thou shouldest magnify him, 
And that Thou shouldest set Thine heart upon him ? 


—a bitter parody * of the eighth Psalm; turning its words, 
says Dr. Bradley, ‘from a note of exultant praise to a 
wild wail of torture.’”’ The coincidence between the two 
passages can hardly be accidental, but there is no other 
instance of the kind. The poem stands alone, majestic, 
in the midst of the great body of the Hebrew inspired 
literature, and defies all attempts to ascertain its chrono- 
logy. 

And yet, considering not only the above passage, but 
other slight yet significant indications, we are compelled 
to give the book a place somewhere in the period of ripened 
Israelite thought and literature. The name Jenovan is 
that invariably used by the author, although the interlo- 
cutors in the drama speak of Eloah and Shaddai. The 
recognized name for gold, again, is Ophir (not merely ‘‘ the 
gold of Ophir” as in xxviii. 15). Thus Eliphaz counsels 
Job (xxii. 24)— 





Lay Thou treasure in the dust, 
And Ophir among the stones of the brooks. | 


“Contemn,” that is, “all earthly riches in comparison 
with the favour of God.” Now this phrase, it is fairly 
argued, could have had any meaning to the Israelite before 
the days of Solomon, when commerce with Ophir was 
established. Other allusions, more or less precise, show 
that the author “is familiar with foreign countries and 
their products, with the arts and customs of many strange 
Dr. Cheyne. 
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peoples, and draws his illustrations from many distant 
sources.” * Job appears, remarks Dr. Cheyne, as a “travelled 
citizen of the world at an advanced period of history ; 
indeed he now and then seems expressly to admit this 
(xxiv. 12; xxix. 7). It is therefore needless to discuss 
the theory which assigns the book to the Mosaic or pre- 
Mosaic age—a theory which is a relic of the cold, literal, 
unsympathetic method of the critics of the last two cen- 
turies ... Amore advanced stage of society, and a greater 
maturity of the national intellect, are presupposed on every 
page of the poem.” + The argument from the philosophy 
and ethics of the book is more striking and conclusive still, 
and has never been stated with more force than by Dean 
Bradley in the following eloquent passage : 





The very problem which the book discusses, the riddle which vexes 
the soul of Job, is not one which springs into full life, or would form 
the subject of a long and studied, an intensely argued and elaborate 
discussion, in any early or simple stage of a nation’s progress. The 
work is clearly by a Hebrew. It bears no signs of being a translation 
The stamp of originality is on every page. When, or where, could a 
Hebrew have found a place for such a work in the infancy of his 
nation ? The struggle between a traditional creed which told him that 
all suffering was a penalty for actual sin, all prosperity a reward for 
goodness, and the spectacle of undeserved suffering as seen in the 
world of a more complex experience—the question of the inherent 
value and sacredness of goodness in itself, as apart from the outward 
or inward happiness which it brings—the very character of the awful 
Ruler of the Universe, His justice and His goodness as distinct from 
His sovereignty and greatness—these are scarcely problems which 
would force themselves, like armed intruders, on the human soul, in 
the simpler and earlier stages of social or national progress. We smile 
as we read the assertions of doctor after doctor of the Jewish or 
Christian Church, that the awful questionings which you and I have 
faced and shall face in the words of the tortured Job, were read to 
comfort oppressed and ignorant bondsmen in the slave-gangs of Egypt; 
or to cheer the “ stiffnecked ” tribes of half-civilized wanderers in the 
forty years of their desert life. How little can those who tell us so 
have faced the full meaning of the largest and the central portion of 
the book! The elements, doubtless, of such perplexities may have 


* Professor A. B. Davidson, “ Introduction,”’ p. lx. 
+ * Job and Solomon,”’ p. 72. 
VOL. II. 58 
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existed from the day when the blood of some unavenged successor of 
righteous Abel cried in vain for retribution. But we can hardly 
imagine that their full and elaborate discussion would have found 
voice or echo or hearing, still less enshrined itself in a nation’s sacred 
literature, till a sadder and more perplexing experience had opened \ 
men’s eyes to darker and more tangled thoughts than come to the 
childhood of nations. God’s Spirit does not transport men out of 
their own epoch. Great men may mould their age, may see further 
than their contemporaries, but they are moulded also by, are the 
children of, their age. And they are not summoned to do their work 
till the * fulness of time’’ has come. Great and lofty as are the utter- 
ances, profound as are the thoughts of the Book of Job, they would 
have, may we not say, been “ born out of due time ” till the problems | 
with which they deal had been brought home to the hearts of thinkers 
by familiarity with much unexplained and inexplicable suffering, by 
long and painful musing over the mysteries and riddles of human 
life. To myself, I own, that to look for the spiritual conflicts of Job in 
the dawn of the national life of Israel, is like demanding the revela- 
tions of modern science, astronomical, geological, or physiological, in 4 
the teaching of Moses (pp. 171-173). \ 


i GE: 


Granting, then, as much as this, that the poem belonged 
to a period of enlarged knowledge and of deepened re- 
flection, we shall recognize many a period in Israelitish 
history to which its great lessons would be applicable. 
These lessons, in fact, belong to all time; we need not be 
concerned to assign their date. Nor must we confound 
the time of the author with that of the hero of the poem. 
Far likelier does it seem that the Wise Man who recorded 
the trials and the ‘‘ patience ” of Job for the consolation | 
or instruction of his own contemporaries, found in the far 
past the materials of his drama. We do not place 
Shakespeare in the age of Hamlet; and in like manner 
the inspired poet, who teaches the immortal lesson of the 
justice and mystery of the Divine dealings, gives force and 
solemnity to his great drama by this distance in place and 
in time.* That Job was a real personage is plainly implied 
in the words of Jehovah by the prophet Ezekiel: ‘‘Though 








That Job himself belonged to the patriarchal age is indicated by 
the age to which he attained (ch. xlii. 16); and, in the same chapter, 
by the peculiar name of the ‘ piece of money,” Kesitah, presented to 
Job by every one of his former friends. The name is found elsewhere 
only in Gen. xxxiii. 19; Josh. xxiv. 32. 
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these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in the land, 
they should deliver but their own souls by their righteous- 
ness”’ (xiv. 14). We can never suppose the association, 
in these solemn words, of two great personages of He- 
brew history with a character in an allegory. Job, then, 
lived; and that in the land of Uz, or Idumea: and his 
sufferings, his debate with his comrades, the wise men of 
their day, his final deliverance, were a well-known tradition 
in his own and other lands. Such facts, a poet-philosopher 
of Israel, filled with the Spirit of God, expands into this 
great drama—or shall we call it epic ? which for that and 
ill future ages should 
** assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men.” 


The poem defies classification, according to our Western 
literary canons. It has characteristics at once of dramatic 
and of epic poetry ; but it stands alone—‘‘a book,” writes 
Mr. Froude, “‘ of which it is to say little to call it unequalled 
of its kind, and which will one day, perhaps, when it is 
allowed to stand on its own merits, be seen towering up 
alone, far away above all the poetry of the world.” 

‘Ye have heard,” writes the Apostle James, ‘of the 
patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord.” It 
may be doubted, perhaps, whether this word patience las 
not sometimes occasioned an inadequate view of the 
patriarch’s character. Students of the New Testament 
know that ‘‘ patience’’ as there described is rather an 
active than a passive virtue.* It implies not so much the 
gentleness of submission as the heroism of endurance. 
The patience of Job does not end in the meek resignation 
which cries, ‘‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord,” it consists also 
with the outspoken agony that curses the day of birth, 
with the burning indignation that spurns the insinuations of 
the ‘‘ miserable comforters,” and most of all with the bold 
self-assertion of a conscience free of guilt. This resolute 
endurance is part of the lesson of the book, but part only. 
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In a yet higher sense it deals with the ever-recurring 
problem of humanity, the meaning of man’s sorrow, its 
connection with sin, its place in the government of a wise 
and beneficent God; in fact, the whole “heavy and weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world.” Job is brought 
face to face with the best and most approved theology of 
his day, as propounded by Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, 
those self-complacent exponents of the Divine—or, as 
Coleridge called them, ‘‘ orthodox liars for God.” They 
meant well, especially Eliphaz, who seems to have been a 
good, if narrow, man. In fact both he and Bildad, and 
even bitter-minded Zophar, say many fine and noble things, 
quoted to this day by many as inspired oracles. Nowhere, 
perhaps, can we find so good an illustration of half-truths 
perverted to the service of falsehood. What can be wiser 
or better than the question of Eliphaz, Shall mortal man 
be more just than God? or the confession of Bildad, We are 
but of yesterday and hnow nothing ; or than the challenge of 
Zophar, Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection’? These, and other 
such sentences, are the commonplaces of our religious 
speech: we forget their origin and their first intent, in our 
recognition of their truth and power. So these theologians 
reasoned, but the mystery of human life and the cry of 
the human heart were too strong for all their reasonings. 
In estimating the great debate of this book, it must not 
be forgotten that the reader has a clue to the mystery not 
possessed by the interlocutors. The Prologue sheds its 
light in what to them was darkness. A great challenge 
had been given in the courts of heaven :—Doth Job fear God 
jor nought? Is there such a thing as disinterested good- 
ness ? In modern phrase, does not character depend upon 
environment? The whole story is an answer to the 
question, and reveals to us the triumph of the soul over 
circumstance and fate. But the working out of this 
central idea brings to the front another question, to which 
the theology of the time, blind to the realities of that 
heavenly vision, had a ready answer. Does not prosperity 
imply the favour of God, and sorrow and pain His anger ? 
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Must not the great sufferer be also the great sinner ? 
Very ready was the affirmative reply which the religion of 
the age had to give to these questionings ; and the sufferer 
himself, ignorant like his companions of that celestial 
disclosure, could only meet their arguments by bewildered 
protest; while still, from the depths of his misery, he 
maintains his confidence in God, and his assurance of 
ultimate vindication. The whole course of the colloquies of 
Job with his critics is followed by Dean Bradley with a fine 
insight and marvellous felicity of exposition to the end. 
One passage we must stay to quote, in which, as it seems 
to us, a view profoundly true is given of what the author 
calls ‘‘ perhaps the most memorable and one of the most 
disputed of all Job’s utterances,” . . . “ words into which 
Christian translators have breathed a distinctness, a hope 
a certainty, which doubtless far transcends the sublime, 
but dim faith of the original.” 


I know, he cries, I know that my Redeemer, my Rescuer, my 
Vindicator, liveth: liveth, for He is none other than the living God. 
And He, at the last, when all this bitter conflict is over, will stand 
upon the earth, or rather, on the dust, the dust of death into which I 
am sinking. And even after my skin, this poor skin with all that 
it encases, is destroyed—even when the “ first-born of death” and the 
** King of terrors” himself, of whom you speak, have done their 
worst—yet even then, not ‘‘in” but rather from (in the sense most 
probably of removed from, without) my flesh, though my body 
moulder in the dust, I shall see my God—the God now hidden, the God 
to whom he had appealed before (ch. xiv. 13) to hide him for awhile in 
the world of the dead, and then to call him forth. Hz will manifest 
Himself at last to His forgotten friend, who will have survived for 
this the shock of the great Destroyer. Whom I shall behold, he goes 
on: yea I, the prey of death, shall see Him, see Him for myself (or 
see Him on my side, the phrase is ambiguous). Yea, mine eyes shall 
behold Him, Land not another. My reins, my very inmost heart, 
consume and melt within me at the vision. The sick heart faints with 
joy. Despair gives way to gladness. The poor tortured sufferer, who 
again and again has looked on the inevitable death which is waiting 
for him, as the limit of his days, as the final severer between him- 
self and his God, rises to the region of a sublime, a rapturous hope. 
We dare not write into his words all the “sure and certain hope 
of a joyful resurrection” which the Christian utters ; still less that 
anticipation of a bodily re-rising from the grave of a re-clothing of 
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In a yet higher sense it deals with the ever-recurring 
problem of humanity, the meaning of man’s sorrow, its 
connection with sin, its place in the government of a wise 
and beneficent God; in fact, the whole “heavy and weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world.”’ Job is brought 
face to face with the best and most approved theology of 
his day, as propounded by Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, 
those self-complacent exponents of the Divine—or, as 
Coleridge called them, “‘ orthodox liars for God.” They 
meant well, especially Eliphaz, who seems to have been a 
good, if narrow, man. In fact both he and Bildad, and 
even bitter-minded Zophar, say many fine and noble things, 
quoted to this day by many as inspired oracles. Nowhere, 
perhaps, can we find so good an illustration of half-truths 
perverted to the service of falsehood. What can be wiser 
or better than the question of Eliphaz, Shall mortal man 
be more just than God ? or the confession of Bildad, We are 
but of yesterday and hnow nothing ; or than the challenge of 
Zophar, Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection? These, and other 
such sentences, are the commonplaces of our religious 
speech : we forget their origin and their first intent, in our 
recognition of their truth and power. So these theologians 
reasoned, but the mystery of human life and the ery of 
the human heart were too strong for all their reasonings. 
In estimating the great debate of this book, it must not 
be forgotten that the reader has a clue to the mystery not 
possessed by the interlocutors. The Prologue sheds its 
light in what to them was darkness. A great challenge 
had been given in the courts of heaven :—Doth Job fear God 
Jor nought? Is there such a thing as disinterested good- 
ness? In modern phrase, does not character depend upon 
environment? The whole story is an answer to the 
question, and reveals to us the triumph of the soul over 
circumstance and fate. But the working out of this 
central idea brings to the front another question, to which 
the theology of the time, blind to the realities of that 
heavenly vision, had a ready answer. Does not prosperity 
imply the favour of God, and sorrow and pain His anger ? 
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Must not the great sufferer be also the great sinner ? 
Very ready was the affirmative reply which the religion of 
the age had to give to these questionings ; and the sufferer 
himself, ignorant like his companions of that celestial 
disclosure, could only meet their arguments by bewildered 
protest; while still, from the depths of his misery, he 
maintains his confidence in God, and his assurance of 
ultimate vindication. The whole course of the colloquies of 
Job with his critics is followed by Dean Bradley with a fine 
insight and marvellous felicity of exposition to the end. 
One passage we must stay to quote, in which, as it seems 
to us, a view profoundly true is given of what the author 
calls ‘‘ perhaps the most memorable and one of the most 
disputed of all Job’s utterances,” . . . “‘ words into which 
Christian translators have breathed a distinctness, a hope 
a certainty, which doubtless far transcends the sublime, 
but dim faith of the original.” 


I know, he eries, I know that my Redeemer, my Rescuer, my 
Vindicator, liveth: liveth, for He is none other than the living God. 
And He, at the last, when all this bitter conflict is over, will stand 
upon the earth, or rather, on the dust, the dust of death into which I 
am sinking. And even after my skin, this poor skin with all that 
it encases, is destroyed—eveu when the “ first-born of death” and the 
“King of terrors” himself, of whom you speak, have done their 
worst—yet even then, not “in” but rather from (in the sense most 
probably of removed from, without) my flesh, though my body 
moulder in the dust, I shall see my God—the God now hidden, the God 
to whom he had appealed before (ch. xiv. 13) to hide him for awhile in 
the world of the dead, and then to call him forth. Her will manifest 
Himself at last to His forgotten friend, who will have survived for 
this the shock of the great Destroyer. Whom I shall behold, he goes 
on: yea I, the prey of death, shall see Him, see Him for myself (or 
see Him on my side, the phrase is ambiguous). Yea, mine eyes shall 
behold Him, 1 and not another. My reins, my very inmost heart, 
consume and melt within me at the vision. The sick heart faints with 
joy. Despair gives way to gladness. The poor tortured sufferer, who 
again and again has looked on the inevitable death which is waiting 
for him, as the limit of his days, as the final severer between him- 
self and his God, rises to the region of a sublime, a rapturous hope. 


We dare not write into his words all the ‘sure and certain hope 
of a joyful resurrection” which the Christian utters ; still less that 
anticipation of a bodily re-rising from the grave of a re-clothing of 
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his spirit in flesh, which the passage breathes in the great Latin 
translation, dear for ages to Western Christendom. We recognize 





even in the familiar words of our own older version,+ phrases and sp 
thoughts which outrun the Patriarch’s aspirations, the Patriarch’s Zc 
faith. But for all that, when we have stripped the passage of all that co 
is adventitious—all that even unconsciously imports into its frame- gr 
work the ideas and faith of another and a later age—we still hear the Jc 
sublime ery of the Saint of the old world, as he stands face to face his 
with the king of terrors: ‘‘ Though my outward man decay and perish, 
yet God shall reveal Himself to me, to my true self.” Oh grave, ne 
where is thy victory? He plants, it has been well said, the tlag of su 
triumph on his own grave (pp. 148, 149). 
Nothing could be better said than this, nor, as we believe, 
more deeply true to the spirit of the passage. Many of the 
ablest critics, we are bound to add, cannot admit this 
reference to a vindication after death. Canon Cheyne, for 
instance, argues that if this were the Patriarch’s meaning, 
it would be inexplicable that he should not continue in this 
strain; ‘‘neither Job nor his friends, nor yet Jehovah 
himself, refers to this supposed newly won truth.” This, 
no doubt, is a difficulty: and yet it is no unprecedented 
thing that the mind, after some sudden flight, should 
decline again upon lower levels. No other meaning can, 
as it appears, fairly be given to this famous passage as it 4 
stands, and even Canon Cheyne does not see his way toa 
more satisfactory interpretation than by the questionable , 
expedient of emending the text. ! . 
* Scio enim quod Redemptor meus vivit, et in novissimo die de 
terra surrecturus sum, et rursum cireumdabor pelle mea, et in carne : 
mea videbo Dominum. (Vulgate. f 
+ “And though after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my ( 
flesh shall I see God” (A.V.). A glance at the italics will show how 
much has been introduced by the translators. And after my skin hath 1 


been thus destroyed, yet from my flesh shall I see God, is the literal, 
if ambiguous, rendering adopted by the R.V. : 
In this he follows Dr. Bickell, whose translation of the text as 
conjecturally emended Dr. Cheyne gives as follows: 
Ich weiss, es lebt mein Retter, 
Wird noch auf meinem Staub stehn ; 
Zuletzt wird Gott mein Zeuge, 
Liisst meine Unschuld schauen, 
Die ich allein jetzt schaun kann, 
Mein Auge und kein andres. 
(** Job and Solomon,” p. 35.) 
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Certainly there is no more of this great prospect in the 
speeches of Job: his “‘ friends” make no reference to it. 
Zophar is still bitter, Eliphaz calmly dogmatic, Bildad 
content to picture in general terms God’s majesty and 
greatness, without any application to the case in hand. 
Job, who in reply to the others has repeated with a thril- 
ling earnestness his passionate bewildered appeals to God, 
now turns upon Bildad, and answers him in his own strain, 
sublimely descanting on the Divine Omnipotence : 

Lo these are but the outskirts of His ways : 
And how small a whisper do we hear of Him! 
But the thunder of His power who can understand ? 


S. G. GREEN. 
(To be continued). 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 
CHAPTER XII. 


Txover our hero fully decided to venture into the eager 
competition of London journalism, he went to the me- 
tropolis without any definite purpose as to his immediate 
action. The overtures which had been made to him by 
two or three editors were sufficient to free him from any 
anxiety as to securing a position, but he was resolved to 
see something of the men themselves before making a 
definite choice between them. He cared for something 
beyond material success, and unless he had the prospect of 
unfettered independence and of full accord between himself 
and his chief, he was resolved that no amount of salary 
shouldtempt him to accept an engagement. Of course he was 
laughed at for his determination, especially by colleagues 
who took a purely professional view of their work, and 
would have persuaded him that an editor or a leader writer 
was in the position of a barrister, who has been retained 
for a client, and must do his utmost on his behalf. They 
argued that a newspaper was itself an entity, and that the 
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views expressed in its columns were not those of the in- 
dividual writer but of the journal, in harmony with its 
avowed principle or established traditions. The proprietor, 
or managing director, determined on its general line of 
policy; all that the writers, or to some extent the editor, 
had to do was to work out the idea with all the ability at 
their command. They wrote anonymously on this very 
account, and need not concern themselves as to the wisdom 
or justice of the course which they advocated, since all that 
they were asked to do was to supply brain-power for 
advancing the aims of those by whom they were engaged. 
The reasoning is plausible, and it has reconciled many a 
man of thorough integrity of character, in all other respects, 
to use his literary skill in defence of causes with which he 
had no sympathy. 

But it produced not the slightest impression upon 
Ernest. He was not one; who held opinions merely, but 
was possessed by convictions. The attraction of a 
journalist’s life to him lay in the opportunity it seemed 
to afford for making his influence felt on behalf of 
principles which he held sacred. He was, as enthusiasts 
are apt to be, one-sided in his views, prone to exaggerate 
points of only secondary importance, disposed sometimes 
to morbid feelings in relation to the evils of the time, 
often erratic, wayward, and impulsive. But his uncom- 
promising honesty and his intense earnestness could not 
fail to command the admiration of those who most dis- 
sented from his conclusions. Of course he was voted 
impracticable. He could be nothing else, and what others 
directed against him as a reproach he accepted as a glory. 
He cared nothing for any party triumph, still less had he 
any personal objects to advance. His root idea was that, 
as a servant of Christ (and that with his whole heart he 
desired to prove himself whatever the cost) he was bound 
to use his life for the advance of truth and righteousness, 
the redress of the wrong, and the alleviation of the suffer- 
ing he found around him; in short, for the improvement 
of society by the application ‘of Christian principles in the 
solution of every problem, and the judgment of every insti- 
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tution. To suggest toa man of this calibre, with such deeply- 
rooted convictions, that he should, in the greater part of his 
practical work in life, ignore them, and employ his skill as 
a writer for the strengthening of the very evils which he 
was most anxious to suppress, and the hindering of the 
reforms, it was the cherished desire of his heart to promote, 
was, in his view, to whisper in his ear counsels of treason. 
He would speak, write, work for the right, or he would not 
work at all. Whatever else he was, his desire was to have 
a good report of the truth as its faithful witness and 
servant. It might not be easy for one with such an ideal 
to find his place in journalism, and he was not insen- 
sible to the difticulty, but it did not turn him from his 
purpose. On one point he was resolved—he would if 
possible keep a conscience void of offence. The luxury 
might probably prove to be an expensive one, but whatever 
the price he was determined it should be his. 

It might be thought that loyalty to conscience would be 
regarded as a primary Christian virtue, in the absence of 
which all professions of faith would be treated as ‘sounding 
brass and a clanging cymbal.” Unfortunately there are 
not a few who would be greatly shocked if any imputation 
were cast upon their Christianity, who, while acknow- 
ledging this in word, deny it in practice. They may be 
loyal to conscience, but they are very careful to limit the 
area over which its dominion extends. Mr. (said a 
senator, who is generally credited with robustness of 
principle of another), ‘‘is hard to work with. He is 
so extremely conscientious.”” What was meant was that the 
member complained of could not be made to listen to 
counsels of expediency, and was apt to prove somewhat 
intractable in the hands of party managers, and of those 
manipulators of public movements who are often more 
slippery than party managers. Parliament, however, is 
regarded as the natural home of expediency and com- 
promise. In the pulpit, if anywhere, conscience should 
be supreme. Yet we knew an elder minister of the more 
moderate school, addressing a younger man, who was 
about to assume the pastorate of a church in a fashionable 
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suburb, and who had been speaking with some force on a 
controverted question, 

































‘“‘ My young friend, you will not speak thus when you go | 
to Silverton!” ) 
“Why not?” was the reply. { 


“Oh!” said the other, ‘“some of the people are in high 
social position and of Conservative tendencies, if they do 
not actually belong to the Conservative party. They will lh 
not like your extreme views.” 

“What!” was the reply of the younger man, “ do you 


suppose that I have sold soul and conscience to the people i 
of Silverton? Nay, verily, I will be a true man, or I will | 
leave the pulpit to-morrow.” i! 


When counsels of this kind can be given by ministers of 
the gospel, whose first concern is that their moderation } 
should be known to all men, it is not surprising if the pulpit j 
is losing its power. The first condition of its success is 
that men should believe in its reality, and in order to this 
there must be no tampering with truth, no attempt to suit its 
teachings to the atmosphere of society or the convenience 
of the hour, no concealment of principles, and no shrinking 
from their application out of consideration for the feelings 
or interests, the prejudices or the superstitions, of indi- | 
viduals. ‘Tio Ernest the journal was as another pulpit 
from which he had to preach great lessons to the people, 
and his anxiety was to treat its influence, which he held to 
be far greater than was generally understood, as a sacred 
trust, which must be employed only for such ends as con- 
science would approve. 

Having such an ideal, Mr. Lorimer, proprietor of Th 
Courier, and though not its editor its director in general, 
was the last man whom he should have visited. Lorimer 
had been caught by the verve and brilliancy of his articles, 
and although their opinions were wide as the poles asunder 
from those of his newspaper, it never occurred to him that 
this difference could be any serious obstacle to his acquiring 
the services of so accomplished a writer. To speak plainly, 
he did not understand what conscience was. He was a 
respectable member of society, who paid his bills promptly, 
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was careful to observe all the decencies and proprieties of 
life, and in general had the good word of the circle of 
acquaintances and friends in which he moved. That con- 
science had a right to exact from him more than this was 
an idea that had never entered his imagination, and would 
have been immediately and scornfully scouted had it been 
suggested to him. His journal was conducted, as he 
thought, upon honest principles—that is, he gave the 
people their money’s worth, and he did that by securing 
the best writers. He did not grudge them remuneration 
on a scale which was esteemed liberal, although the amount 
paid to the writers was but a pitiful fraction of the profit 
realized by the proprietor. Still he considered that he 
paid well; but, having done that, he expected absolute 
service. That a writer should dare to think for himself, 
and to write accordingly, was an enormity not to be tolerated 
in his well-regulated establishment. He did the thinking, 
as he found the capital, and the man who would not express 
his thought would not serve his purpose. That a young 
country journalist could aspire to such independence, and 
refuse a splendid offer from a paper of the world-wide in- 
fluence of The Courier, was, to him, simply inconceivable 
He had, therefore, written to Ernest in the most flattering 
style, paying some graceful compliments to his work, and 
suggesting that the metropolis alone supplied the proper 
field for a writer of such remarkable ability, and closing 
with an intimation that he would be happy to secure his 
services on his own staff. 

The letter was so straightforward and business-like, that 
it at once commended the writer to Ernest’s favour. To 
be offered a position on such a paper was itself a distince- 
tion he could not fail to appreciate, and the flattering terms 
in which the proposal was couched served to enhance its 
value. To Mr. Lorimer, therefore, he made his way at 
once on his arrival in London, and was cordially weleomed 
by the newspaper magnate in his own sanctum. The pub- 
lisher, though at heart an imperious and dictatorial man, 
who liked his own way and was determined to have it, had 

the art of concealing the strength of his will behind the 
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suavity of his manner. No one could be more gracious 
and conciliatory when his object was to please, as it cer- 
tainly was in the present instance. He had set his heart 
upon having Ernest’s services, and he laid himself out to 
win him. But his efforts resulted only in disappointment. 
At first Ernest was impressed by the manner of his recep- 
tion. Perhaps nothing flatters a young man more than a 
show of quiet deference on the part of an elder for whom 
he has any respect. Lorimer was too sagacious to have 
recourse to open flattery, but there was a consideration 
shown in his manner and his conversation which was in- 
finitely more gratifying than mere compliment. But it 
was not long before the radical differences between the 
views of the two men became apparent. Ernest knew, of 
course, that The Courier was a Conservative organ; but 
he had seen in it occasional signs of independence and 
candour, and had been inclined to hope that if he became 
a contributor he might be allowed a certain measure of 
freedom in the discussion of questions which were not 
within the sphere of party politics. It was not long, 
however, before he discovered that Lorimer’s moderation 
was only a matter of business, intended for public effect, 
that he had not the faintest sympathy with any demo- 
cratic ideas, and that he would not tolerate the intro- 
duction into his columns of any really Liberal opinions. 
True, there now and then appeared articles which seemed 
of a very extreme and even revolutionary type, and it was by 
these that he maintained the reputation of the paper for can- 
dour. But when they came to be examined it was easily seen 
that they were perfectly innocuous, because of their visionary 
and impracticable character. For any serious criticism of 
existing institutions or the advocacy of any reforms which 
had any chance of being adopted, no place could be found 
in a paper whose first business was to defend institutions 
which make the country, what some have described it as 
being, a paradise for the rich and respectable. By degrees 
this burst upon Baring, and his one anxiety was to bring 
the interview to a close. Lorimer, on his part, was disap- 
pointed, and his vexation could not be concealed. 
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‘“‘T cannot understand,” he said at last, in somewhat 
heated manner, ‘‘why you should have done me the 
honour of calling upon me. You surely could not suppose 
that I would allow The Courier to become the vehicle for 
the propagation of your absurd vagaries. Do you not 
know that The Courier is a staunch defender of all that 
Radicalism is trying to subvert ?”’ 

“T might reply,” said Ernest, with as much self- 
control as he could exercise, ‘‘that I am here at your 
express invitation, and that you had at least as much 
opportunity for knowing that I was a Radical as I had of 
knowing that your paper was thoroughly Conservative. I 
quite thought it was to my articles in the Melmerby 
Guardian that I was indebted for your favourable notice, 
and certainly they were sufficiently Radical.” 

“True,” said Lorimer, “‘ but I could not believe that you 
seriously entertained such monstrous ideas. I regarded all 
that wild rodomontade as mere playing to the galleries, or 
you may be sure I should never have thought of enlisting 
you in my service.” 

‘Then, sir,” said Ernest, whose indignation could no 
longer be suppressed, ‘‘ you held me to be a literary bravo, 
ready to hire myself to the highest bidder. The sooner we 
part the better ; whatever else I do, I will never use my pen 
in such mercenary fashion. Let me tell you that rather 
than take your pay to write in defence of Tory injustice, I 
would beg my bread from door to door. I do not care to 
write at all, unless I can do something to get rid of the 
inequalities and wrongs which are the disgrace of our 
country and our civilization.” 

‘“‘ Very fine sentiments, no doubt,” replied the publisher, 
with a sneer, ‘‘ but far too fine for every-day use. Good 
morning ;’’ and turning away from the young man whom 
he had received with not a little effusiveness, he resumed 
the work in which he had been interrupted. 

** Can it be,” said Ernest to himself as he walked away, 
“that this is really the kind of man who controls our public 
press, and that I must accommodate myself to his imperious 
behests if I am to find the employment I want? Surely 
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there must be other editors of a different temper.’ The 
experience, however, had discouraged and depressed him, and 
the feeling was confirmed by his intercourse with a small 
company of pressmen to whom he had been introduced. 
They were all able, some of them brilliant, men, disposed 
to be a trifle, or more than a trifle, cynical, but with a good 
deal of bon camaraderie full of brightness and geniality, but 
for the most part regarding their work in a purely pro- 
fessional aspect. There were among them some of a 
different stamp, but it must be admitted that the majority 
were as ready to treat Ernest’s notion as mere Utopianism 
as Mr. Lorimer himself. 

‘“‘T cannot afford to keep a political conscience,” said one 
of the liveliest and most friendly among them, to Ernest. 
‘‘T have a wife and six children at home, and I must 
write that they may live. I do not believe in the 
Courier’s politics, nor very much in old Lorimer himself, but 
he is a good employer, and I can not afford to throw up my 
place for a mere crochet. I write political articles as 
seldom as possible, and so I jog on as best I can. I donot 
know that I should do better if I transferred my precious 
pen to some other journal.” 

Such talk did not convince our hero, but it enabled 
him to understand better the difficulty of the position. 

In the literary club to which he had been introduced, 
was one man of a spirit kindred to his own, with an 
equally high conception of the functions of the press, with 
a similar chivalrous sense of duty, with the same ardent 
desire to be a worker for truth and liberty. Circumstances 
threw him a good deal into contact with Ernest, to whom 
he was irresistibly drawn. They talked over their common 
aspirations, compared their experiences, speculated on the 
possibilities of the future. There was considerable differ- 
ence between them in years, and still more in experience ; 
for Seaton, Ernest’s new friend, had been for some time 
engaged in journalism, but this did not prevent them from 
becoming close intimates. Seaton was deeply interested 
in one who reminded him of his own early days, when 
full of like hope and ardour he had entered on his own 
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career. He, too, was a man of ideas, of convictions, of 
principles, and he was ready to work and suffer for 
them. Of suffering he had had his full share, for despite 
abilities of a very high order, he had been more than 
once reduced to the utmost straits, in consequence of 
his loyalty to principles which his enemies, or the light- 
hearted talkers, who do not trouble themselves about con- 
victions, would have called his fads, but what he held to be 
great truths which he dare not compromise or surrender. 
Looked at from the materialist side, his career might have 
been pronounced a failure, for he was still a poor man, though 
happily free from the difficulties by which, at one time, he 
was hampered. But he was, nevertheless, a power. His 
views were heard with deference, even by those who 
sneered at him as a dreamer of dreams. By dint of sheer 
merit he had made himself a place among the leaders 
of public opinion. For a leader he was in the truest sense. 
Singularly independent in spirit, he was equally dis- 
tinguished by the clear and penetrating intelligence he 
brought to bear upon every subject which he touched, and 
for the force with which he advocated the opinions thus 
carefully formed. Somewhat stern and severe in manner, 
he was regarded by those who knew him only as a public 
man with more of fear than affection, but there was never- 
theless a magnetic influence about him which won the 
confidence of those closer friends to whom his true self 
was known. His tried and struggling life, the disappoint- 
ments in his personal career, and perhaps even more his 
disgust with the inconsistency of some of his associates 
whose loud professions of devotion to the cause of liberty 
were in strange contrast with their timid and hesitating 
conduct—all had left their impression upon him. But they 
could not quench his ardour or make him falter in his own 
allegiance to principle. An experience which would have 
soured other men had only sobered him, intensified his 
convictions while moderating his hopes of immediate 
success, made him more tolerant in his judgment of those 
who did not share his enthusiasm even though he was more 
firm and resolute in his own purpose. These were the 
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qualities which gave him influence. It used to be said of him 
that no one could ever doubt as to the side which he would 
take in any public controversy. He had a keen eye to see 
where the right was, and when he saw it, nothing would 
turn him aside from its cause. Of course he was not one 
of the favourites of fortune. Men of his stamp must not 
expect to win the world’s prizes, but they get what is of 
infinitely more value—the testimony of their own conscience, 
and the abiding influence which attends on high character 
and sound intelligence. He was an extensive contributor to 
the press, for there are editors who know how to appreciate 
articles as marked by high moral tone as well as by intellec- 
tual power and perfect literary finish. His name was, at 
all events, a guarantee that the article which bore it was at 
once able and honest, and thus he filled a position and 
wielded an influence which was denied to those who have 
achieved higher social distinction or won larger pecuniary 
rewards. 

It was fortunate for Ernest that he found such a friend 
at this crisis in his fortunes. His temperament was but 
ill suited to the experiences of the time—which was com- 
paratively short after all—during which he was waiting for 
a regular engagement. He had come to London, if not 
with the foolish ideas of those who fancy its streets paved 
with gold, at least with very high expectations as to the 
men with whom he was to be brought into association. 
He had his own ideal of the press, and he was very 
desirous to preserve it, but this he found it by no means 
so easy todo. In his view it was the great force by which 
public opinion was formed, and the men engaged in its 
formation were, of course, themselves possessed by the 
ideas which they sought to impress upon others. They 
looked at questions from different points, and advocated 
opposite policies, but he was quite prepared to believe 
that there was as much sincere desire to set forth the 
truth and defend the right on the one side as the other. 
His disappointment was bitter when he found how little 
real earnestness there was in either party ; how, except in 
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the case of a select few, the mode of looking at questions 
from a professional standpoint had engendered a pseudo- 
catholicity not easily distinguished from positive indiffer- 
ence ; how strong the element of cynicism in all their judg- 
ments of men and things. The effect was to engender a 
state of mind very like that of the Hebrew Psalmist when, 
in bitterness of soul, he pronounced all men liars. 

“T am sick and weary,” he said to Seaton, in a confi- 
dential talk a few weeks after their first meeting, when 
their intercourse was becoming more close and friendly, 
‘** both of politics and journalism. The whole thing seems 
to me a mere sham, or, what is worse, a piece of trading 
upon the gullibility of people who, though they know 
nothing of the secrets of political life, are very much better 
acquainted with principles than those who assume to be 
their leaders, and who in fact treat them as dupes. There 
is that eminent Q.C. and leading light of the Liberal party, 
Anson, whom we heard in the smoking-room of the club 
last week ridiculing his own leader. Why, I have heard 
him myself on a platform at Melmerby exhausting all the 
epithets in his vocabulary to glorify the man whom in 
these private hours he was holding up to the scorn of all 
who cared to listen to his talk.” 

*T hate all that kind of thing,” said his friend, “as 
intensely as you possibly can. It revolts my moral nature ; 
but I have been so much behind the scenes, and under- 
stand so well the temper of the men, that I should be more 
charitable in judging them. If they are not so good as 
they seem on a platform, they are not quite so bad as they 
make themselves in their reckless utterances in the smok- 
ing-room. Sometimes such men have a pleasure in dis- 
playing their own cleverness, sometimes they are smarting 
under some passing irritation, and in the society of the club, 
speaking without any sense of responsibility, they give 
way to feelings which ought to be kept strictly under 
restraint. For example, I know that Anson just at present 
is extremely mortified by the failure of the Prime Minister 
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to discern the merits of his friend, or, if I was to speak 
severely, I might call his toady, Wilson. Wilson is a 
pushing, fussy man who has forced himself into a place at 
the Bar by dint of sheer impudence and clever trading 
upon a reputation for strong democratic sympathies. 
Anson met him during one of his contests, and finding 
him extremely useful, employed him for a time as his 
devil! The other, on his part, has never missed any 
opportunity of sounding the praises of his patron as the 
man destined to play a distinguished part in the future 
of Liberalism. Hence the desire of Anson to advance the 
little man. Unfortunately our chief, so far from sharing 
his views, seems to have conceived a strong antipathy to 
Wilson, and met a request for the promotion to a County 
Court judgeship with a peremptory negative. Hine ille 
ire!” 

“* Exactly ; that is precisely what I feel. The country 
believes these men to be acting from the highest motives, 
and we find them under the influence of the meanest 
personal ambitions or resentments.” 

** How can it be otherwise? They are men, and there 
is a great deal of human nature in most men. In truth, I 
have met comparatively few who can be regarded as free 
from its infirmity and selfishness. I know that, like myself, 
you sometimes dabble in the theological controversy of the 
times. Can you not sometimes see even in that the play 
of other than the highest motives ?” 

“Seaton, you are about the last man from whom I 
should have expected to hear such talk. If I had been 
asked to point out one in the whole circle of my acquaint- 
ance who would have scorned such apologies for evil, you are 
the man. What kind of atmosphere is this we are breath- 
ing which can so obscure and pervert the vision of one like 
yourself, that you seem almost to lose the sense of the clear 
distinction between right and wrong ?” 

*‘T am not surprised at your wonder, my friend,” said 
Seaton, preserving his temper with marvellous self-posses- 
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sion, “but not the less do I demur to your judgment. I 
do not apologize, I simply state facts. You and I are 
both anxiously concerned for the progress of the right, 
but if we are to see our desires fulfilled, we must take a 
sober and rational estimate of the situation. It is no use 
deceiving ourselves about facts which are sufficiently 
patent to all who care to look below the surface. It isa 
very unfortunate thing that passion and prejudice, ambition 
and selfishness, are such potent forces in the formation of 
character, and therefore in the shaping of events; but 
while it is so, it would be suicidal folly to act as though it 
were not so. If would be very satisfactory if we had in 
all our conflicts a number of true heroes—men who loved 
truth more than party, and forgot self and faction in 
honest devotion to their country; but if heroes are few, 
it is necessary to make the best we can of men of inferior 
calibre. Your talk reminds me of a story told me by a friend, 
who, when travelling in the East, had been annoyed and dis- 
pleased by the conduct of one of the servants. The dragoman 
came to plead on his behalf, and after assuring my friend 
of his sincere penitence, and giving pledges for his future 
good conduct, adduced as his concluding argument the plea 
‘Angels is seldom.’ The observation has always struck 
me as very suggestive. Everywhere we have to do with 
men, and we must be prepared to findthem men. ‘ Angels 
is seldom.’” 

“Yes,” said Ernest, “but these men try to palm 
themselves off as angels. I am sure if you had heard 
Anson, in his glowing appeals to patriotism and religious 
feeling in his speech at Melmerby, you would have thought 
that he at least must belong to a very select company 
indeed, and that no selfish or mundane motive could affect 
him. Of course I did not give him credit for such super- 
human virtue, but certainly the last thing I should have 
expected was that the next time I met him he would be 
laughing at political earnestness and reviling the chief 


whom then he eulogized as a miserable example of weak 
sentimentalism.” 
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“Do not suppose Iam his defender, but I do not want 
you, having been once seduced into an excess of admiration, 
to rush at once into a contrary extreme, and to conclude 
that the man is a mere impostor. Anson is not a man I 
greatly admire. It is quite sure that there is in him nothing 
of the stuff out of which martyrs are made. But martyrs 
are not likely to be produced in any numbers amid the 
conditions of modern political life. We must be thankful 
if we can get hold of honourable men who will be faithful 
to their professions and loyal to their party.” 

‘‘But surely even party loyalty itself may be a dangerous 
element. What we need is loyalty to truth.” 

*‘ With this qualification, however, in the case of a member 
of Parliament. He has a representative character, and 
has been chosen for his party relations rather than his 
individual worth. If he cannot honestly stand by his 
party, he has no right to retain his seat. I know there 
are those who would repudiate such a conclusion, and 
regard it as one of the evil results of government by party. 
It may be so, but for myself I prefer government by party 
to government by individual ambition or caprice, and if we 
accept party rule at all we must take it with its evils.” 

Conversations of this kind were valuable to Ernest as 
an education serving to correct some of the mistakes into 
which his very virtues were liable to betray him. Such 
lessons he would not willingly have received from a man 
of a different tone of character. But he could not suspect 
Seaton of half-heartedness or cowardice or selfish dis- 
loyalty to truth. On the other hand, he was compelled to 
recognize his superiority to himself in knowledge of the 
world. For one who was so much a man of affairs as well 
as ideas, Seaton was singularly free from the taint of 
worldliness, and it was this combination of simplicity of 
character with a remarkable fulness of knowledge which 
gave him so much and such healthy influence over 
Ernest. His enthusiasm was not dulled in the faintest 
degree, nor the hopefulness which gave so decided a tinge 
of optimism to his views abated, but unconsciously he 
learned to take more practical views of things. But this 
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was not the only service which his friend did him. Having 
formed a high opinion of the young man’s capacity, and 
believing that there were great possibilities for him in the 
future, he resolved to interest in him one whose help 
would secure for him that opportunity of being heard 
which he was fully convinced was all that was necessary 
to introduce him to a great career. 

Robert Lennie, the friend in question, was himself a 
well-known personage in the world of journalism. He 
had been drawn into it originally by circumstances, but 
had found in it a congenial sphere, and in virtue of thorough 
sagacity combined with high principle he had attained a 
position far in advance of anything which at the beginning 
of his career had seemed within his reach. One main 
secret of his success was the intense earnestness which he 
threw into what he did. His journal was his passion, and 
every faculty he possessed was employed in order to make it 
a power. He was a Liberal in spirit as well as in opinions— 
perhaps too ready to believe that whatever is is wrong, 
and to listen too greedily to every suggestion of change. 
Even where he was not in full sympathy with any new ideas, 
he was ready to extend to them a hospitable welcome and to 
give them an attentive hearing in which, to say the least, 
there was no prejudice against them. Seaton had often 
written for his paper, which he valued for the free and 
open platform it provided, often at the cost of serious mis- 
representation of its own principles and aims. It early 
occurred to him that Lennie was the very man to do 
justice to Ernest, and he had been anxious to bring the 
two men together. For a time his intentions were baffled, 
but accident at last accomplished what he had in vain 
sought to bring about. It was as Seaton had foreseen. 
There was an affinity between the two men which caused 
a casual acquaintance speedily to ripen into a strong 
friendship. Lennie had long wished to find an associate 
whom he could admit to his most sacred confidence, and 
he very soon saw that Ernest was the man. His frank- 
ness won the way to the heart of the publisher, who, 
though he had all the directness and sometimes apparent 
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harshness of a calculating man of business, had preserved 
considerable freshness of feeling. As they talked over 
yarious questions they found innumerable points of sym- 
pathy, and, what was of more importance, they found that 
even on those about which they differed they had still a 
common ground on which to argue them, and that both 
had learned to exercise a spirit of true tolerance. 

In friendly co-operation with a man of this stamp 
Ernest found the work which he most desired, and that 
work in its turn called forth all his best power. Lennie 
had long meditated a project for the publication of an 
evening paper, and now that he had secured so efficient a 
worker as our hero he resolved to lose no more time in 
carrying it into execution. The paper was started, and 
from its first number Ernest, who was regularly installed 
as editor, made it a brilliant success. It was a novelty 
which at once caught the popular taste and became the 
sensation of the hour. The very audacity with which it 
defied conventional ideas and prejudices itself commanded 
attention. It was felt that it was no party hack with 
articles produced to order, but that it spoke because it had 
something to say, and when it spoke it was certainly with 
power. Cautious men sliook their heads at some of its 
utterances ; the people who always know everything gravely 
predicted failure; the practical politicians deprecated its 
extreme opinions; but it was talked about at the clubs, 
inquired for at the stations, bought by the people going 
down in evening trains, and discussed by them, and, 
strange to say, it was not long before it was quoted as an 
authority in Parliament. 
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THERE seems to be something uncongenial in the atmo- 
sphere of America to the development of art. She is too 
busy in the pursuit of politics and commerce for anything 
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so immaterial, and perhaps too young in her history to see 
it in that subdued light which brings out in their right 
colouring all the small details and the general tendency, 
and in which alone art, and this special form of art, 
poetry, can gain expression and live. And therefore it is 
with the more pleasure that we read this poem of Mr. 
Clarence Walworth’s, for ‘‘Andiatorocté” * is unique in its 
way. It carries us with it by the force of its beauty, by its 
original metaphors, and the depth and sweetness of its 
tone from beginning to end. We are startled and fasci- 
nated at every turn by some new beauty, and of faults in 
its artistic construction there are few or none. Though the 
tune or rhythm changes often abruptly, the variations are 
those produced by a master hand who has perfect command 
over the notes under his fingers, and these rather add than 
subtract to the beauty of the whole. It is no apprentice 
work. The writer guides and controls his own rhyme, not, 
as is often the case, the rhyme him. We read it under the 
impression that the poet sang because he could not help 
himself, and therefore what he sings is full of his own in- 
dividuality. He sings in a style of his own which contains 
no suggestion of imitation of any kind, and the most 
powerful inspiration of his singing is his religious faith. 
This, as evidenced by other poems in the volume, is Roman 
Catholic. And, indeed, there is something profoundly ap- 
pealing to the poetic mind in that grand structure of-a 
Church, claiming to be universal, with its foundations going 
down to the heart of Christendom, and dependent for its 
existence on an idea, and that the most superbly imagina- 
tive and majestic that the brain of man has ever conceived. 
Pity indeed that, while man is man, it must exist in its 
splendour and divine beauty only as an} idea and a dream, 
dwarfed and spoilt by the effort to put it into practice. For, 
looking at it from its ideal and imaginative side, does not 
the doctrine of infallibility appear not only possible but 
even credible ? How could a Church be anything but in- 


* “ Andiatorocté ; or, The Eve of Lady Day on Lake George,”’ by 
the Rev. Clarence Walworth. 
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fallible when God in the person of His vicar personally 
ruled it ? When men believed that the voice of the Church 
was that of God, how dared they disobey the most awful, 
the most irrational mandates? If the Roman Catholic 
belief in its essentials and its one ruling idea be poetic, no 
less is it in the legends, the dreams, the passionate reli- 
gious thought that gather round it. And our writer has 
drunk deeply of all these. He is no dogma-monger, but a 
Christian of the same school as Thomas a Kempis, and very 
much at one with him in thought and feeling. There is 
the same fervour of faith, the same’ passionate loyalty to 
Christ, the same contempt for worldly knowledge, and wil- 
lingness to sacrifice all science, earthly interests and affec- 
tions, on the altar of the Crucified. But, after all, Roman 
Catholicism with its asceticism and rules of religious life is 
a thing of the past, hardly understood in a world where Poli- 
tical Economy, Commercial Prosperity, Trade Unionism, 
and Socialism rule the day, when men’s religion is mainly 
shut within their own souls, and holds no place in the mar- 
ket, and a scarcely perceived place in the: daily life of the 
home. And so there are many poems here; which will win 
scant sympathy from the majority of readers; there are 
many, too, which might provoke a smile were we not 
ashamed to smile at anything so earnest and full of reli- 
gious feeling. But as Protestants and Englishmen of 
to-day, we cannot be expected to sympathize when we read, 
in ‘‘ The Priestly Robe ”— 


When the Lord rose to heaven again 
His latest breathing fell on it, 
And left a sacred spell on it. 
A mystery hides within its folds, 
Quickened by sacramental breath 

It holds 
The power of life and death. 


And now and again we come upon passages that jar on 
us for their pre-Raphaelite descriptions of what has surely 
been made too much of—the physical sufferings of the Son 
of God. There is something grossly offensive, nay, sicken- 
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ing and abhorrent, in many of these, as in ‘“ Benedicite 
Domine,” “ Love’s Greatest Pain,’ and some others. And 
we are again repelled by too much familiarity in the hand- 
ling of Divine themes, as occurs in “ Scenes at the Holy 
Home,” which begins— 


Jesus and Joseph at work! Hurra ! 
Sight never to see again, 

A ’prentice Deity plies the saw 

While the master ploughs with the plane. 


And goes on— 


Then Joseph said to the Infant: * Stop! 
Fast fall the eyelids of the west, 
‘Tis time, dear Boy, to rest.” 


(The italics are ours.) 

But let us return to the poem which gives its title to the 
volume, ‘* Andiatoracté,” or ‘‘ Tail of the Lake,” a name 
given to Lake George as an appendage of Lake Champlain. 
The writer is an enthusiast for that region, and tries to prove 
successfully enough in his poem that, though in the ‘‘ New 
World,” it is as full of the spirit of romance, of thrilling 
interest, and of natural and human poetry, as any fairy- 
haunted dell of the “Old World.” It were not hard to 
believe it. The poem is intermingled with Indian and 
Mohawk songs which appear to us to be good. They have 
plenty of spirit, and we can imagine the mountains catching 
the echoes and flinging them on to the next. The following 
is a dirge— 

Thus our brothers go, 
Founders of the League of Peace, 
Ye who blessed it to increase, 
Listen to our woe ! 

Haih ! Haih! 

Our bitter woe. 


Mute are they and still, 
Warriors fall like falling rain, 
They are gathered in like grain 
From the lone hill ; 

Haih! Haih! 

The desert hill. 
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Another of these is “Tegakwita,” noteworthy for its tender, 
plaintive sweetness. Intermixed with these sad and wild 
songs, which ring like melancholy music through the whole, 
are descriptions of a quiet convent with its regular life of 
prayer and praise, forming an intended strange contrast to 
the weird pagan Indian existence. 


And the convent half beguiléd, 

Half retreating back to prayer, 

Looking over, looking under, 

(Saints, forgive all worldly wonder ! 

Sees Lake George stretched far and near. 


We are given the best side of convent life, with its hours of 
quiet meditation, of contemplative thought, and humble, 
reverent worship. Here everything begins and ends witha 
prayer, prayers possessing a subtle peace of their own, and 
which always seem so in harmony with the simple beauty 
and tranquility of the “holy lake.” We would willingly 
quote many of these, but, as examples, take this, part of the 
benediction: 


Eyes through the water watching 
Eyes in the pathless air, 
Eyes gleaming from the forest lair ; 
All hungry eyes that look to Thee for fare. 


Lord, our eyes are waiting, 
Waiting for living bread. 
Where so vast a board is spread 
Among the rest, O Lord, let us be fed. 


And this, the conclusion of an Ave : 


Make our pathway surer ; 
Calm life’s rushing fever ; 
Keep us until Jesus 

Seal our souls for ever. 


But it must be remembered that to take such verses out 
of the general atmosphere of the poem is not to read them 
to most advantage. 
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Before passing on, we would draw special attention to 
“The English Sparrow,” a powerful original little poem, 
which has, what the others have not, humour. 

We turn to something quite different in Mr. Lowell’s 
volume of poetry.* ‘‘ Andiatorocté”’ is mainly emotional 
and religious, the work of a man even overweighted on 
the side of feeling, with a deeply spiritual mind, and a 
conscience made pure and tender by the moral strife of 
years. Mr. Lowell’s work is, as we might have expected, 
strong, calm, and manly; but it is too studied, not to say 
stilted, in parts. These are the two first lines of the 
book : 


The electric nerve, whose instantaneous thrill 
Makes next-door gossips of the antipodes,... 


with more whose recital we spare the reader. These excep- 
tions strike us the more, as the English generally in the 
poems is clear, concise, and terse—the English of a scholar, 
and of one, we should think, well acquainted with the best 
of the old poets, but it lacks the spontaneity of true heart- 
language. Not that Mr. Lowell is wanting in feeling ; 
there is much here and there, especially in his poems on 
** Sentiment,”’ which testify that to him the earth contains 
many sacred spots, and the human side of life a keen, and 
often pathetic, interest. The man, and not the scholar, 
speaks in the following : 


But when I trace its windings sweet 

With saddened steps, at every spot 

That feels the memory in my feet, 

Each grass-blade turns forget-me-not, 
Where murmuring bees your name repeat. 


The line we have put in italics reminds us of Words- 
worth, and will be comprehensible to any one who has gone 
back to a place after a number of years. How one’s feet 
linger lovingly over the ground, as if calling on the earth 
itself to yield up her memories ! 


‘* Heartsease and Rue,” by James Russell Loweil. 
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Of sentiment of a different description take as an in- } thu 


stance ‘‘ Arcadia Rediviva,” where in a street the poet is 
suddenly lifted from the dust and noise of common life by 
the sight of two lovers who are drinking deeply of the 
raptures of Arcadia, and all the commonplace surround- 


ings of the street are made romantic and beautiful in atof 


light of love, as the moonlight will often beautify into 
romance the dull, prosaic outline and dark, ugly forms on’ 
the dreariest of railway sidings. To the poet’s expatiations 
on the delights of Arcadia comes the pertinent question : 


“ Pray, why, if in Arcadia once, 

Need we so soon forget the way there ? 
Or why, once there, be such a dunce 

As not contentedly to stay there? ”’ 


“* Dear child, ’twere but a sorry jest, 
And from my heart I hate the cynic 

Who makes the book of life a nest 
For comments staler than rabbinic. 


‘* If Love his simple spell but keep 
Life with ideal eyes to flatter, 

The Grail itself were crockery cheap 
To every day’s communion-platter.” 


Mr. Lowell’s book is divided into four parts, entitled 
** Friendship,” ‘‘ Sentiment,” ‘‘ Fancy,’”’ and ‘‘ Humor and 
Satire.” Those poems under the second heading are per- 
haps the best; but this may be prejudice, as personally we 
dislike poems addressed to people, ‘ On receiving a lock of 
hair,’ ‘‘On the gift of a pipe,” even, perhaps, ‘‘ On the 
discovery of an old toothbrush,” &c., &¢c., poems written 
in albums and birthday books, with the single exception of 
those well-known exquisite verses of Charles Kingsley’s 
addressed to a maiden. ‘‘ Agassiz,” one of the longest 
poems in the volume, is well written, but it is too heavily 
burdened with learning and classical allusions to move 
easily as a poem. 

The poems entitled ‘‘ Fancy” are altogether weaker. 
Mr. Lowell is strongest whin he is on practical ground. 
He has missed ‘“‘ Fancy” altogether when he likens the 
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thunder to a pig, and speaks of it as ‘‘wallowing.. . 
in clumsy might.” Surely in nature there is scarcely 
anything more splendidly majestic than thunder. The 
poems on “ Humour” are smart and clever, but the 
straining after wit rather spoils one’s enjoyment. A story 
within a story, and then another within that, reminds one 
of those wonderful boxes which go on turning out an in- 
finite number of small boxes, one inside another, with 
this difference, that we prefer the boxes. Such a one is 
“Fitz Adam’s Story.” One of the cleverest poems in the 
book, and possessing great shrewdness, quaintness, point, 
and easiness of writing, is ‘‘The Black Preacher.’ It is 
eerie as well as humorous. 

As productions of perhaps the most powerfully imagina- 
tive and emotional preacher of the present day, whose 
sermons are often poems of strength and pathos and appeal- 
ing grace from beginning to end, these ‘‘ Poems” by Mr. 
Stopford Brooke are a disappointment. A poet in heart, 
mind, and soul, with keen imaginative insight, and rare 
depth of feeling amounting to passion, he fails, where so 
many fail, in the outward expression. We should have 
expected more energy, more strength, more depth of 
feeling, some of the passionate force and beautiful en- 
thusiasm which are such conspicuous qualities of his 
preaching. We are painfully conscious that the poems do 
not go far enough ; they are all too much on the surface. 
Some of them are pretty, and scattered through them are 
true and striking descriptions of nature which show how 
much of a poet at heart Mr. Brooke is. But his passages 
of pathos—and there are many—do not draw tears from 
our eyes, neither do his lines of passion and love quicken 
our pulse. Let us not be misunderstood when we say that 
these poems must not he taken seriously. They are notso 
much the outcome of the deeper life and thought of the 
man as the amusement of his leisure moments, the re- 
freshment of his brain after more intellectual work, and as 
such we welcome them, and gladly grant them a place, not 
on the shelf with our treasured poets, but in a line with 
lighter works of poetry and fiction. 
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} 
As would naturally be the case, many of the poems 4 


touch on the sorrows of the poor, their temptations and 
needs, for in these Mr. Brooke has always taken a wise and 
manly interest with a sympathy most truly Christian. 
Such are “The Crofter’s Wife,” ‘‘The Sempstress,”’ 
“ Amy’s Tale.” The first of these has more melody and 
sweetness, more passionate force of feeling, than most of 
the poems, and at the same time fewer faults and haltings 
in rhyme and metre. 
‘‘ Look out, my child, is there nothing ?’’ ‘“ No mother, nothing but 
waves 
Tossing in snow-ridged hills, and falling in thunderous caves ; 
But the night is warmer now, though the wind is so dreadful and high, 
And the rain is passed; and the moon and God are still in the sky. 
Lay your head on my breast, lie quiet; your eyes are sleepless and 
wild; 
Close them, and tell me the tale of the years when I was a child.” 
A poem of quite a different class is ‘‘ Six Days,’’ a poem of 
love, with a lover’s song for each of the ‘‘six days.” This 
from most readers will win little but praise. It has the 
simplicity and purity of Coventry Patmore, while its deep 
feeling for nature and nature’s beauties goes far beyond any- 
thing that this poet has either aimed at or attained. It has 
been written by a lover and student of nature, which perhaps 
has made Mr. Brooke such an ardent admirer of Words- 
worth. Beautiful little songs are these—gifts of a lover to 
his mistress, songs on flowers, fairies, birds, a song in 
honour of the place where the love-knot was tied, a song on 
lovely things gathered from all nations suitable for the 
adornment of beauty, a song on love’s meeting-place, and 
love’s thoughts of the ideal and perfect. The following 
verse is taken from the song on birds: 


All the world’s grief, new and old, 
In the varied song is told. 

Night and Dawn who hear it, weep, 
Crying, “‘ O let sorrow sleep ;” 
Depth and sweetness of the song, 
O my Love, to you belong, 

And the passion—but the pain 
Shall be absent from the strain. 
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We cannot pass by the poem without noticing one deserip- 
tion of the coming up of a storm, the awful silence and 
horror that precedes it in nature, or as Browning says, “ the 
gathered intensity brought to the grey of the hills... 
the shuddering forests held breath; the sudden wind- 
thrills.” In Mr. Brooke’s description you see and feel, as 
in Browning’s lines, a creeping terror, a nameless dread; 
he takes hold of your imagination, and the cayverned cliff, 
the grey waters of the tarn, the windless waters of the 
deep, are before your eyes ; you hear the hoarse cry of the 
sea, the hungry ery of the raven, and you share the poet's 
relief and joy at the downfall of refreshing rain. 

Of faults in metre and construction there are many; of 
the first there are instances in the following: 


Deep in love’s grave she fortunate rests. 

And she vanished, but he awoke with a cry. 
And yet it trembled, for behind, 

With unimaginable sound, 

Lashed white with an everlasting wind, 
Heaved the World-Serpent round and round. 


We do not know whether the following are faults in 
printing, but the construction is peculiar : 


The morning broke in sunlight, and a feast, 
Men, women, children, welcomed her. . . 
She had fixed her eyes upon the star, 

And in them so divine a light was pure... . 


As issuing from the gate wherein the Spring, 
The poplar-trees shake down their drifting snow 


We are also rather at a loss to know the meaning of 
‘* war-ships in a low.” 

But Mr. Brooke’s “‘ Poems” are pleasantly written, and will 
doubtless find numerous readers among the many who love 
and honour him for all he has done in the cause of honesty 
and earnestness in religious belief. 

No one, we will venture to say, will close “‘ Glen Desseray,”’ 
by Principal Shairp, without being touched and uplifted by 
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the pure, childlike poetic spirit that speaks in them. The 
feeling for and sympathy with nature is rare and intense, 
instinct at the same time’with human affection and religious 
faith. The Highlands are brought before us ina succession 
of pictures strikingly real and graphic, which almost per- 
suades the reader that he has seen the scenes described. 
Not only do these show an intimate knowledge and careful 
study of nature in all her moods, but also a patriotism that 
is getting a rare virtue in our cosmopolitan life. Perhaps 
the worthless young Prince Charles is hardly worthy of the 
enthusiasm of such a noble-minded man as Principal 
Shairp, but we are not likely to err in these days in think- 
ing too much of kings’ “‘ Divine Rights.’’ The chief poem, 
‘“Glen Desseray,” is a tale of simple Highland life, told 
with all the fervour of a man who has shared it, and knows 
its joys and sorrows, with that setting behind of the 
mountains veiled in mist, of the awful ravine, grey crag, 
and worn rock, which perhaps has made the Scotch 
character so profoundly religious in all its tendencies. 
Face to face with nature has brought man face to face with 
nature’s God. In his interesting essay and introduction, 
which forms no small part of the charm of the book, Dr. 
Palgrave points out that, unlike Wordsworth, who infused 
into his landscape his own spirit and mood, Shairp as an 
individual is always in the background, while all his 
energies are occupied in bringing forward nature just as 
she is, with no word or comment unnecessary of his own. 

But not alone on behalf of nature can he win our sym- 
pathy ; he lived, as he himself said a poet should, ‘a man 
among his fellow-men, with a heart that beats in sympathy 
with theirs, only larger, more open, more sensitive, more 
intense.” There is a pathos, a depth of tenderness, that 
almost win tears from our eyes in the human side of his 
poem. 

As a lyric-writer Shairp will hold no mean place by virtue 
alone of his “ Bush aboon Traquair,” a poem full of that 
sweetness which is the essence of so much of Scotch poetry. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the last verse with its long- 
drawn-out note of music at the close : 
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Now the birks (birches) to dust may rot, 
Names o’ luvers be forgot, 
Nae lads and lasses there ony mair convene ; 
But the blithe lilt o’ yon air 
Keeps the bush aboon Traquair, 
And the luve that ance was there, aye fresh and green. 


Principal Shairp can also write a good song, which is a 
rare gift, as it is the most difficult to deal with of all forms 
of poetry. His ‘‘ Song of the South Countree ” rings with 
spontaneous melody. For pathos, refined imaginative 
power, and elevation of tone, “ Lost on Schiehallion ” 
stands alone in the volume. It is an exquisite little poem. 

Principal Shairp is great in portraiture, as will be found 
in his interesting and delightful poems, ‘‘ Balliol Scholars,” 
‘*Three Friends in Yarrow,” and ‘‘ Highland Students,” 
wherein are drawn with a loving appreciative hand sketches 
of such honoured men as Cardinal Newman, Clough, 
Matthew Arnold, Dr. Arnold, Norman Macleod, and other 
names better known in Scotland than here. 

The poetry rises to a higher level, in subject at least, as 
the book goes on, first nature, then man, and finally God ; 
and Shairp’s religious faith is as beautiful as that of a little 
child. He reads no perplexed riddles in life; this is the 
practical outcome of all questioning thought— 

I have a life with Christ to live, 
But, ere I live it, must I wait 

Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book’s date ? 

I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die ;— 


And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply ?} 


There are few poets so pure and simple, so refreshing and 
natural, as Principal Shairp ; while his poetry is neither 
deep nor grand, its eloquence is the real eloquence of the 
heart, not the studied rhetoric of the schools; it brings 
you face to face with things as they are, nearer to the sim- 
plicity of nature, farther from the false discordances of 
conventional society. RUTH BRINDLEY. 

VOL. Il. 60 
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A CENTURY OF CONFLICT. 
1588—1688. 
I. 


Taree hundred years ago England was passing through a 
crisis in her national history to which it would not be easy 
to find a parallel. An attempt has recently been made by 
an ingenious handling of facts and figures to show that 
the contest between the fleets of Elizabeth and Philip was 
not so unequal as has been commonly supposed and con- 
sequently that the victory of the former was not so marvel- 
lous an achievement as we in our insular pride have 
been accustomed to represent it. It is the business of 
superior persons to dispel popular illusions, and it is for us 
to profit by their wisdom. In the present case, however, 
there are certain manifest facts about which plain people 
are as competent to form a judgment as specialists them- 
selves. There is something more here than a question as to 
the comparative qualities of the ships or even of the seamen 
It may be that there was a nearer approach to equality in the 
former than is generally believed, and that whatever the 
inferiority of the English in ships was largely supplied by 
the skill of their commanders and the valour of their sea- 
men. But this touches only a part and not the most 
important part of the contest in which our country was 
then engaged. It requires a considerable effort of imagi- 
nation for us, with the ideas of the relative power of the 
two combatants derived from their present position, to 
realise the different conditions in which they met each 
other in the life and death struggle of the sixteenth century. 
Spain was then the most powerful monarchy in Europe— 
weakened to some extent by the protracted struggle in the 
Low Countries, which, however, had not been altogether 
without some countervailing advantages, since its battle- 
fields had been a training-ground for her troops. The 
hostility of the brave Hollanders, still maintaining their 
independence under conditions which seemed to make their 
resistance hopeless, was almost the only subtraction from 
the mighty force which Philip was able to wield, and the 
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only advantage which his great rival enjoyed—one, be it ob- 
served in passing, which her own infatuation prevented her 
from utilizing to its full extent. Even in the Netherlands 
he had held some of the most important points for attack, 
and the revolted Dutch were able to do little more than neu- 
tralize Alva and his Belgian contingent. All the other force 
of the vast Spanish Empire was concentrated on the con- 
quest of the little island, which dared to fly its Protestant 
flag in defiance of the Papacy and its doughty champion. 
On the other hand, Elizabeth was alone, her entire 
strength drawn from the southern part of this little island, 
which was only just beginning to make itself felt as a 
factor in European politics, and which had its own internal 
divisions. The population was small, and the resources 
of the people limited, so that to all external appearance 
England offered an easy prey tothe invader. She could not 
count even on the neutrality of Scotland, much less could 
she hope for any substantial assistance. It looked like 
the battle of another David against another Goliath. For 
Philip had boundless wealth, great armies, powerful fleets, 
and last, but in those days hardly the least, all the influence 
of superstition and authority in the favour of the Pope, who 
approved his design, exulted over his armament, blessed 
his flag, and invested him with a commission to subdue 
the impious heretic. Remembering these conditions 
of the struggle, there is little force in the suggestion 
that the strength of the Spanish fleet has been 
unduly magnified, and that of its English adversary as 
unfairly depreciated, in order to enhance the splendour of 
the victory. The figures are not convincing on the special 
point to which they are confined; but even were they much 
more so they could not alter the fact that this was a struggle 
for the independence of our country, and against the 
domination of Rome as well as Spain, waged against tre- 
mendous odds. As will appear in the course of these 
papers the danger of England was enormously in- 
creased by the feeble and hesitating policy of her ruler. 
Philip might not have much wisdom, but he had at all 
events a resolution and energy which were met on the 
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part of his rival by miserable vacillation, a discreditable 
parsimony which went perilously near to traitorous mean- 
ness, and an extraordinary infatuation which distressed her 
own ministers and played the game of her enemies. It 
has come gradually to be perceived, though even now it is 
very reluctantly admitted, that one of the most serious 
perils England had to face was the character of the Queen. 
It may therefore be understood how wearing was the 
suspense of that terrible summer of 1588 to any English- 
man—say to her great Minister—who understood the real 
condition of affairs; how eagerly each floating item of 
intelligence was caught up; how carefully winds and waves 
were watched ; how anxiously the temper of the people was 
studied, and with what apprehension the course of events 
was awaited. 

There is a many-sidedness attaching to this struggle 
which must give it an undying interest, not only for 
Englishmen, but for all who care for the progress of freedom 
and civilization. In many respects a close parallel may 
be traced between it and the great struggle of Greece 
against the Persian power. In both there was the attempt 
on the part of a mighty despotism to crush a young and 
feeble State in which was a certain promise of inde- 
pendence and of greatness. In both the issue was con- 
trary to any calculations which might have been formed 
on a comparison of the relative strength of the combatants. 

“A king sat on the rocky brow 
That looks on sea-bound Salamis,‘ 
And ships in thousands lay below, 
And men in nations all were his. 


He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set where were they ?” 


Mutatis nomimbus, this might be accepted as a description 
of the great deliverance of England as well as of that of 
Greece. And as they were alike in the circumstances, so 
were they also in the real meaning and permanent effects 
of the contest. As the patriotism of Athens and Sparta 
rolled back the tide of Eastern despotism, and saved the 
nascent civilization of the West, so did the patriotism of 
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England in the sixteenth century preserve not herself 
and her liberty only, but the Protestantism of Europe, 
whose very life was part of the stake in this unequal duel. 

There is a curious irony of fate in the circumstances 
which made England the centre of this fight for Protestant- 
ism and liberty. Elizabeth certainly had little sympathy 
either for the one or the other, and the Church of which 
she was the head, though it had renounced the supremacy 
of Rome, was just as much opposed to what it regarded as 
the heresies of Luther or of Calvin. The more earnest 
champions of Anglicanism have always refused to identify 
it with Protestantism. What it is to-day, that it was in 
the time of Elizabeth. Proud of its own isolation, it 
maintains a stern and forbidding attitude alike to English 
Nonconformists and Continental Protestants. There are 
among its rulers and clergy men of a more liberal and 
comprehensive, might we not rather say of a more Christian 
temper, who see the absurdity of this exclusive policy, and 
who are endeavouring to break through it, but they are 
hampered by the traditions of the past, and restrained by 
the hostile influences which are still in the ascendent. The 
liberality shown in the Encyclical of the late Pan-Anglican 
Synod places it distinctly in advance of previous mani- 
festoes, but it leaves much still to be desired, and it would 
hardly have been what it is but for the broadening in- 
fluence of one like the Bishop of Sydney, whose contact 
with colonial life has shown him the impossibility of 
maintaining pretensions as unreasonable as they are un- 
christian. Even to this day, however, those who claim to 
be the truest exponents of Anglican principles insist in 
the glory of that via media which lies as far from the 
freedom and simplicity of Puritanism as from the pomps 
and vanities of Rome. Yet it was on this half-hearted 
Protestantism that shrank from the very name as involving 
a reproach, on which fell the brunt of the life-and-death 
struggle which saved Europe from the domination of the 
Pope and Spain. 

The Rome of the sixteenth century was a name of terror. 
It was the Rome of the Inquisition, of the fires of Smith- 
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field, of the Bartholomew massacre. It was the mainspring 
of the intrigues which were disturbing the peace of every 
country in which Protestantism had found a home; it 
found its allies in the malcontents everywhere ; it had its 
agents at every court, whose business it was to foment 
disturbances and conspiracies if thus they could advance the 
interests of the Papacy. Assassinations, civil wars, fiery 
persecutions, were the instruments it was employing in 
order to crush out heresy and perpetuate its power over 
the souls and consciences of men. England, France, the 
United Provinces, Scotland, were all involved in the 
meshes of its net, and in all of them treachery and violence 
were at work, sanctified by the benediction of the Head of 
Christendom, and employed professedly for the glory of 
God and the advance of the gospel of peace. France was 
desolated by cruel civil wars, in which the assassination of 
great men and the pitiless massacre of thousands on thou- 
sands of humble peasants—men, women, and children— 
were among the incidents which diversified and darkened 
its ordinary records of wasting conflicts, which arrested 
her prosperity, wasted her energies, set province against 
province, and family against family. In the United 
Provinces there was a ghastly spectacle of thousands 
‘‘butchered to make a Roman holiday;” of whole 
hecatombs sacrificed at the bidding of Alva for the offence 
of worshipping God after the way which the Pope called 
heresy; of the proud and arrogant tyranny putting forth 
its utmost efforts to repress the rising liberties of a gallant 
people whose heroic self-sacrifice has been the admiration 
of succeeding ages. 

In England and Scotland the same malign influence 
was at work, the conspiracies which gathered round 
Elizabeth and threatened! not only her throne, but her 
life, drawing their inspiration and strength from Rome. 
The statesmen who shaped the policy of Elizabeth 
understood well that between her and the priests there 
could be no compromise or reconciliation, and that the 
course of wisdom was to exercise a sleepless vigilance, 
to trust no professions, to enter into no negotiations; but 
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accepting the situation, to be armed and ready for the 
conflict. Apart altogether from any religious feeling they 
may have had, they felt and saw that the honour and the 
very existence of England depended on the success of the 
resistance she could offer to the Power which in crushing 
her Protestantism would at the same time extinguish her 
independence also. And as with the statesmen, so with the 
gallant sea-kings whose deeds Kingsley has commemorated 
in his great story of the period. They hated Rome with 
a passionate hatred. Of the reasons for that hate, or of 
the modes in which it wrought out its purposes, it is not 
possible to speak in terms of high commendation. Many 
of them were as Philistine in spirit as the Orangeman of 
to-day, and their actions were those of pirates rather than 
legitimate warriors. But they were bold, brave men who 
loved liberty and loved their country, and they hated Rome 
as the common enemy of both. The fires of Smithfield had 
burned that hatred deep into their memories and those of 
all true Englishmen. Even in the Ante-Reformation 
period Rome and the Papacy were unpopular in our island. 
Nowhere in Europe was there more of the spirit of eccle- 
siastical independence, more resolute opposition to all 
encroachments upon local rights and privileges, and 
perhaps we should add, a stronger tendency to doubt as 
to the Church’s doctrine or scoff at the character and 
assumptions of the priest., Lollardism had been sup- 
pressed by persecution, but it had not been wholly ex- 
tinguished, and its influence was felt by numbers who had 
never accepted its teachings. The Reformers scattered 
their seeds of truth on soil which had been to some extent 
prepared by the teachings of Wiclif, and their labours were 
afterwards supplemented by the Continental Protestants 
with whom the Marian exiles had been brought into 
contact. These exiles came home baptized with their spirit 
and full of their ideas. The Puritan element was strong, 
and Puritanism was robust in its principles and uncompro- 
mising in its temper. That it infused much of its own 
resolution and courage into the resistance to Rome is not 
to be questioned. 
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But there was a national as well as a religious senti- 
ment in the movement. Englishmen could not brook 
the idea of slavery either to Philip or the Pope. The 
Spanish rule had left bitter resentments, the memory 
and effect of which would not soon pass away, but it was 
not forgotten that the worst features of that detestable 
tyranny were due to the influence of the priest. So 
though it may have been only a small minority who had 
a spiritual sympathy with the Reformation, and a still 
smaller one who had any adequate perception of the issues 
involved in the strife. There was nevertheless a strong 
religious as well as patriotic sentiment called forth. Even 
the leaders of the nation might hardly understand the full 
significance of the contest, but all felt that their country 
was in danger, and they rallied to the standard of Protes- 
tantism and freedom. 

Elizabeth has had much of the glory of the victory, but 
no one deserved it less. Mr. J. R. Green says very pithily 
and very truly, “ The history of the English people would 
have been a great and a noble history, whatever king had 
ruled over the land seven hundred years ago.” So might 
we say of this period in our story. The victory of 
English independence would have been won, whatever 
monarch had sat on the English throne at the time of this 
great struggle, for the nation would not have tolerated a 
traitor who sold his country like the second Charles, or a 
traitor like his successor. It has been believed, however, 
that though Elizabeth did not actually work out the de- 
liverance, yet it was mainly to her consummate ability and 
heroic temper it was due, so that we may go on with Mr. 
Green, who adds, ‘‘ The history, as we know it, and the 
mode of government which has actually grown up among 
us, is in fact due to the genius of the great king by whose 
will England was guided from 1154-1189.” But here 
the parallel fails. The influence of the wrestle with 
Spain upon the future of the English nation was quite 
as great as that of the rule of Henry II., but Elizabeth 
did not exert the same power as the great Plantagenet. 
In fact, the genius of Elizabeth contributed little or 
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nothing to the grand result, unless it was in the way of 
interposing new difficultiés in the way of those who were 
maintaining the honour and the very existence of their 
country against such enormous disadvantages. In this, as 
in other points, England was heavily handicapped. We 
should not insult the Queen by comparing her with the 
insolent tyrant of Spain in any respect but one. The king at 
least knew his own mind, and spared no effort to work his 
wicked and imperious will. With him was no infirmity of 
purpose, hesitation in action, or sparing of resource. His 
policy was selfish, unrighteous, cruel, but if the unstinted 
employment of time and money could make it successful, 
he took care that it should not be wanting. Sleepless 
vigilance, unsparing toil, lavish expenditure, were all there. 
In striking contrast was the policy of Elizabeth. She was 
feeble, irresolute, niggardly. It was hard ever to bring her 
to a decision, and she had no sooner reached one than she 
would immediately retreat from it under some fresh in- 
fluence. Fora brief moment, at the Tilbury review, she was 
every inch a queen, almost a heroine, but this nobler mood 
was brief and transient, and was followed, as it had been 
preceded, by pitiful hesitation, weak, almost criminal par- 
leyings with crafty foes, stupid counsels which wearied 
and vexed the spirits of the true men who were around her. 
Perhaps something was due to the want of thorough hearti- 
ness in the cause. Philip was a passionate devotee of 
Rome, but Elizabeth was not, in any true sense, a Pro- 
testant, and quite as little was she in sympathy with the 
rising liberties of Europe. She was at heart a despot, 
and she was forced to become a champion of freedom. It 
is not surprising that she played the part badly. 


————0-0-—___—_ 


DR. CLIFFORD’S NEW SERMONS. 


Dr. Cuirrorp has published two sermons—one being the 
sermon preached at the last Cheshunt Anniversary; the 
other, on the ‘‘ Battle of the Sacred Books,” addressed to the 
General Baptist Association. In them both are some pas- 
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sages of such practical wisdom that we have thought it well 
to present them to our readers :— 


CHRIST AND THE STUDENT. 


I can never forget with what quenchless rebuke the story 
of this Model Student used to haunt me all through the 
inevitable impatiences of College days, shaming the indo- 
lence that dodges discipline, exposing the subtle false- 
hoods begotten of vanity, and making the imitation of 
the Silent Jesus the Supreme—if also the most difficult 
—Duty. Nor yet amid the incessant demands for public 
work can I escape the vision and the condemnation of 
those eighteen years of solitary, patient, uncomplaining, 
and even joyous drill for two or three years’ evangelistic 
work. They urge, as of old, the obligation of inward pre- 
paration, the suppression of feverish haste for results, the 
duty of serene trust in God. He could wait till His 
‘‘hour” came. He breathed the calm of God, who 
does nothing in a hurry, but takes centuries to build 
a world, and create a saving race. ‘‘ Unhasting,” yet 
‘‘ unresting,” He was daily “fulfilling” in the carpenter’s 
shop, ‘‘ His own God-given hest” for eighteen years, 
Himself the while growingly conscious of the unsearchable 
riches of His strength, of the deepening despair of His 
age, and of the redemptive energies of His mission. 

‘Eighteen years for three years’ work;”’ I have said 
to myself, and goaded by the seeming disproportion, have 
begged for faith and courage to undertake all possible 
disciplines as the only way to real usefulness and power. 
“Eighteen years” for Him! What for me? Eighteen 
years learning to opty! Oh; my soul, canst thou pass 
in that examination, and in the presence of the heart- 
searching Judge ? 

Brothers, that is the degree to take! It is character 
that transmutes learning into life, ideas to energies, 
spiritual light to motion and force against all evil, and 
for God. Always necessary, the demand rises higher and 
higher every year. The Churches need prepared men, 
who have taken pains to get themselves ready for their 
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work; educated “all round” and at the centre; living 
evangels ‘- bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be manifested 
in our body.” Chrysostom was already a man of learning, 
versed in Greek literature and philosophy, and yet he 
shrunk with an agonizing sense of incapacity from the 
labours of the ministry, and when he did yield to the call 
he betook himself to the mountains and forests at the 
back of Antioch, and lived the life of a student hermit for 
seven years, studying the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion; and after that, with a sagacity that proves the 
teaching of the Spirit of God, he devoted himself to 
work amongst the poor, and then he began to preach 
with the power that has lifted his name to the highest 
rank amongst the ministers of the Cross. Moses and 
Paul, Augustine and Bernard, Luther and Wesley, and 
hundreds more, prove it to be a faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation, that God uses the best-trained character 
for the most enduring work. 


WHAT THE SACRED BOOKS TEACH ABOUT SIN. 


The great problem of all religion is to get rid of sin 
and bring in an everlasting righteousness, and therefore 
the working value in the conception of God is measurable 
by its attitude towards moral evil. This is the crucial test 
of fitness for our work-a-day suffering world, ‘in which we 
sit and hear one another groan.” 

**Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow 
myself before the high God? ShallI come before Him with 
burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord 
be pleased with thousands of rams or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?”’ 

Three answers have been given to this question by the 
Sacred Books of the world :—(a) The first says Jehovah 
will be pleased with the sacrifices of priests, and the due 
observances of religious ceremonial, and sums up all duty 
in the direction— 
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“ Work the rite as bids the law, 
Without omission, slip, or flaw.” 


Pilgrimages, fastings, sacrifices, will bribe the angry God 
into partiality and favour, and appease His terrible wrath. 
(b) The second appeals to the reason, contemplates nothing 
beyond human resources, and suspends the welfare of man 
on obedience to law. Here Stoicism and Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, and Mahommedanism, grasp hands. (c) But 
what is the answer of the Christian Revelation? ‘ The 
word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that is 
the word of faith which we preach: because if thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe 
in thy heart that God raised Him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved.” ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” ‘God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself, not reckoning unto them 
their trespasses.”’ ‘‘ He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good: and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.”—‘‘ The Mussulman gains the knowledge of God,” 
says Bosworth Smith, ‘‘but he can hardly be said to ap- 
proach Him by listening to the lofty message of God’s 
prophet.’’ But here God Himself comes to man; does not 
stand aloof to be sought for; but Ilimself seeks for lost 
man. He is the God of salvation. Deliverances to Him 
belong. The gift is God’s. God is His gift. Man receives 
pardon, and his nature opens afterwards for richer and 
larger things. The moral ideal is associated with religious 
truth in the Old Testament, and the energy and inspira- 
tion that convert the ideal into actual conduct is made 
known in the New, and so God in the Cross makes an end 
of sin and brings in an everlasting righteousness. 


THE LIVING FAITH. 


One mistake we must not make, for it would be fatal; 
that of forgetting that our faith does not rest, in its last 
support, upon the qualities and forces of the Scriptures, 
but on God, the “living” God—living when the Book is 
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closed, acting without it and with it; ‘‘mothering”’ us, 
as James says, “‘ by the word of truth” spoken by living 
and loving men. Jesus did not say to His disciples, ‘‘ Go, 
preach to everybody, everywhere, and lo, a book is with 
you; but, lo, J am with you.” There! in Him! is the 
invincible power of the missionary. 

Mahommed exalts the letter, Christ delivers from it. 
The Moslem is bound to the Koran. The Christian is 
under law to Christ Himself, and to Him only. The 
Arabian reformer says the last word, and fixes the term 
of progress; the prophets of Israel say, ‘‘ other prophets 
will God raise up—hear them,” and Christ promised His 
Spirit to guide His disciples into all truth. Mahommed 
is sole builder of the Koran; our Bible is a library com- 
piled by many minds and in different ages. 

Christianity was missionary before it was literary. Paul 
was not a colporteur. He was a living epistle of Christ. 
It was not the Hebrew Scriptures but Christ Himself he 
bore in his heart and preached to men. ‘The Society at 
Jerusalem was not an organization for the distribution of 
Bibles: it was a Bethesda, where the halt and lame, blind 
and deaf, found healing and health. Emerson says, ‘‘ Books 
are good when a man cannot think.” Truth in regenerate 
men is more than truth in printed books. The least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than the greatest in the 
kingdom of literature. 

The Book is the life-blood of a grand succession of 
master-spirits, stirred to their inmost depths by the Holy 
Ghost, and speaking as they are thus moved; but Christ 
is the Master Spirit Himself moving men as of old to do 
their work, directing their goings, and making their word 
to prosper. The Scriptures are the progressive revelation 
of truth in the world of ideas; but Christ Himself is the 
Source and Inspiration of present-day progress, and by 
His Spirit guides men into all truth still. This Bible is 
the record of God’s word, the story of His brooding over 
the souls of Israel; Christ is God speaking now, the Holy 
Ghost brooding over the souls of the men to whom we go, 
and bringing order and beauty out of the chaos in which 
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they are left by the old religions. In the Gospels we see 
Christ giving Himself on Calvary to make an end of sin, 
and we say, ‘‘ Behold, how He loved men.” In the heart 
we feel His actual, cleansing, and renewing spirit, and say, 
‘**He loves me, and gives Himself to me;*’ and so sing 
with St. Bernard— 


‘‘ When once Thou visitest the heart, 
Then truth begins to shine, 
Then earthly vanities depart, 
Then kindles love divine.” 


Thus, whilst our faith in the Scriptures as the final reve- 
lation of God and man rests on bases as solid as reason 
can define and obtain, it is made invincible by the witness 
of the heart to Christ, and the testimony the souls of men 
bear to His present power to give pardon for sin, ease to 
the conscience, strength to the feeble will, and life for 
death. Our trust is in a living Leader; not in a book we 
read, but in a Divine Person, who sends us as His mes- 
sengers, and sends us to His own brothers, brothers for 
whom He died, and for whose salvation He still lives, loves, 
and works. He died forall. He lives for all. His love 
constrains us. His compassions stir us. His inspirations 
fire and urge us. He is in the Bible, and with it, and 
works through it, and His victories will vindicate and illu- 
minate it more than all the battles of scholars and critics. 
The Christ of to-day living amongst men, solving their prob- 
lems is the living and irrefutable evidence of the truth of the 
Bible. Missions will reinstate and reinforee the Book 
until every inch of this round earth is enriched with God’s 
revelation. 





MR. HORTON ON INSPIRATION. 


We have been somewhat amused by the pleasant and 


* Inspiration and the Bible. By R. F. Horton, M.A. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 
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easy confidence with which some have assured us that the 
** Down Grade” controversy is a matter of ancient history. 
From the first the discussions of last winter have always 
been regarded by us simply as the beginnings of a conflict 
which is sure to have many unpleasant incidents con- 
nected with it, which will probably be a fruitful cause of 
heart-burnings, which, for a time, may separate old 
friends, but which was inevitable, and out of which good 
will ultimately come. When Mr. Horton’s book first came 
into our hands, we felt that it would afford a point round 
which the fight would certainly gather. We owe him an 
apology for not giving it an earlier notice, but we preferred 
to wait for a time and note the kind of reception it met. 
We were hardly prepared for what has actually occurred. 
Stated plainly and baldly, the feeling produced by the 
book, and by Mr. Henry Varley’s criticisms upon it, in 
the minds of some friends in the district, has been so 
strongly adverse that Mr. Horton has cancelled his engage- 
ment to preach the annnal sermon before the Baptist 
Union at Huddersfield. The incident is all the more pain- 
ful because Mr. Horton had himself, on hearing of the 
excitement which was being fostered by Mr. Varley’s 
articles, at once proposed to withdraw from the honour- 
able position which had been assigned to him, but 
his magnanimous offer was refused in the first instance. 
The local opposition, however, grew so strong, that the 
General Committee felt themselves constrained to fall back 
on his proposal. We have neither right nor desire to 
complain of their action. If, as would appear, there is 
some conflict of opinion between the committee who gave 
the invitation after the book had been published and 
the friends who were entertaining the Union, the inci- 
dent is an extremely suggestive one for both our Unions. 
If it become a precedent it will add seriously to the 
difficulties of arranging for our Autumnal Assemblies. 
But no outsider can judge of the wisdom or necessity of the 
proceedings which the Committee of the Baptist Union 
have thought right to adopt. The gravity of the situation 
it has created is very serious. To fix a stigma upon a 
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young minister like Mr. Horton is no slight matter. 
Happily, in his case it will not produce any effect except 
to make the reputation of his book, and to attract a good 
deal of sympathy to him personally. Not the less is such 
intolerance to be deprecated everywhere, but especially 
among a people who have always hitherto been in the van 
of progress. 

There could be no vainer dream than to hope that this 
attempt to boycott a man who dares to think for himself on 
such a subject as that of Inspiration will prevent the dis- 
cussion of the questions which Mr. Horton has raised. They 
are in the air, and will force themselves more and more on 
public attention. The cry of ‘‘ heresy’’ has been raised so 
often that it has almost ceased to alarm, and will certainly 
not be allowed to block the way to honest and reverent in- 
quiry. Strange as it may seem to Mr. Henry Varley and 
the school of which he has constituted himself the spokes- 
man, there are numbers of good Christian men who do not 
regard it as a matter of the most infinitesimal importance 
whether he esteems them orthodox or not. To their own 
Master they stand or fall, and in their faithful endeavour 
to do His will, they must, if necessary, be content to endure 
Mr. Varley’s denunciations. They will not add very much 
to what any man has to suffer, whose one aim is to live 
godly in Christ Jesus. Whether Mr. Horton has been wise 
in undertaking to treat a subject so inherently difficult is a 
point on which there may be reasonable difference of 
opinion. For ourselves we cannot but feel that some of 
the questions started are too summarily dealt with, that on 
many of them concessions are made to what is called the 
‘* Higher Criticism” far in excess of what the evidence 
requires, and that all his conclusions require much fuller 
discussions. His case has suffered by so much having to 
be given merely in outline, and this suggests that the book 
should not have been so large, or should have been much 
larger still. The very brevity with which some of his illus- 
trations and arguments is set forth makes them offensive 
to those who revolt from his conclusions altogether. We 
doubt whether Mr. Horton could haye realized the 
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passionate feelings with which numbers cherish ideas which 
he so lightly surrenders. No man would be less likely to 
wound a devout sentiment, and we are sure he cannot have 
understood how far he has done this. But even those who 
are most prepared to consider his statements impartially 
will feel that unless they could have been sustained by more 
elaborate reasoning and fuller proof they ought not to have 
been made at all. 

But it is one thing to question the correctness of his criti- 
cism, or even to doubt the soundness of his theory, and 
another and very different one to assail his personal loyalty 
to Evangelical truth, or to suppose that in raising such 
momentous issues he has been careless of the real interests 
of the Evangelical faith. He cannot be surprised if his 
book excites a good deal of feeling, and leads to controversy. 
If we understand him right it is the very thing he would 
desire. He wants the subject examined, and, provided it 
is treated with Christian intelligence, he cannot complain. 
But there must be knowledge, there must be the exercise of 
Christian tolerance, there must be a willingness to respect 
conscientious beliefs even when we cannot accept them. 
We abstain from the unpleasant task of following such 
criticisms as those of Mr. Henry Varley. They can hardly 
be said even to grasp the real issues, and they are full of that 
odium theologicum which, when once aroused, is fatal to a 
fair consideration of all theological questions. 

If Mr. Horton’s book needs answer or corrective, the 
critic who is to supply it must have very different quali- 
fications for the task, and approach it in quite another 
temper. The book is frank, fearless, and decided, and as 
it comes directly athwart ideas which are held sacred by 
a number of excellent people, it was sure to be fiercely 
assailed. Before, however, we enter into an examination of 
Mr. Horton’s teaching, there are two or three preliminary 
observations which ought in all fairness to be made. The 
writer is one of the most earnest ministers in the Metro- 
polis. The evangelical character of his teaching can be 

doubted by no one who has ever heard one of his touching 
utterances of faith in Christ, or of his fervid appeals to the 
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conscience of the sinner. If he is to be put outside the pale 
of orthodoxy its confines must be narrow indeed. That is 
a reflection which may not trouble those who apparently 
would regard the narrowing effect of their teaching as an 
evidence of its truth, but it will certainly affect all who 
take a broader view of the position and prosperity of 
Christianity. The Church will certainly be reduced to a 
very ‘‘ little flock” if men of the principles and character 
of Mr. Horton are to be excommunicated for heresy, and if 
all that the gospel has to show as the fruit of centuries 
of toil be the dwarfed and shrivelled company which will 
remain. ‘The difficulties of the defenders of Christianity 
will become more serious, and their hopes fainter than 
ever. 

But Mr. Horton is, further, a devout believer in the 
Bible. Whatever his speculations as to its inspiration 
may mean they are certainly not intended to weaken its 
authority. Thus he says, in speaking of the Bible: 

As the ultimate expression of the Divine purpose for human life it 
was quite obviously inspired. If proof of its inspiration were wanting 
we should only have to look at the pitiful results which have ensued 
from leaving this ideal and attempting to fall back upon common 
human conceptions. We may safely say that where the Church has 
departed from this inspired teaching she has declined, where she has 
added to it the additions have been for the worse. Then the ultimate 
truth which the bible gives us in religion remains the ultimate truth the 
world has attained. It is not by accident that the Canon closes where 
it does. We are in ignorance why or how the collection was so formed, 
leaving out what it leaves out, including only what it includes. But 
the controlling power of the Divine Spirit is sufficiently plain in the 
result. 


[t is not easy to see how more can be claimed for the 
Bible than this. It is so perfect that additions to it have 
all been for the worse since in it we have the ultimate 
expression of the Divine purpose, and all that it is and all 
that it has done is owing to the controlling influence 
of the Holy Spirit upon the writers. Now there may 
be many points on which we dissent from the conclusions 
Mr. Horton has reached, and to the process by which 
he has arrived at them; but a man who recognizes this 
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authority in the Book cannot be classed as an enemy or 
unbeliever. Indeed it must be added that his aim every- 
where is to remove the prejudices of the sceptic by 
showing that the objections on which he rests lie only 
against a false theory of inspiration, and not against the 
Bible itself. He may be a mistaken critic, but he is un- 
doubtedly a devout believer, and his great aim is to win 
others to the faith. 

It is necessary in judging of his position at all to keep 
carefully in mind also the distinction between his theory and 
the illustrations which he employs in support of it. The 
theory is so simple and so thoroughly in harmony with 
the principles of sound reasoning, that it should alarm none 
but those who have accepted what Mr. Horton calls a “‘ cast- 
iron theory,” and fancy that the authority of the Bible 
depends on maintaining it in its integrity. Whether the 
theory he lays down satisfies all the requirements of 
the case is a point to be hereafter considered. All that 
we insist on here is that it is within the limits of Christian 
comprehensiveness. On this point and on the general aim 
of the book we have spoken elsewhere, and we will only 
repeat here what we have said. 


A right understanding of the exact difference between the position 
of the two opposing parties on this subject is so important, that it is 
necessary to repeat and emphasize that the issue is not as to the 
authority of the Bible. There are Rationalists who deny the possibility 
of a Divine revelation, but there are numbers who have not the re- 
motest sympathy with Rationalism, who cannot accept the particular 
theory of inspiration we are considering. The Bible reveals to them 
the will of God for their salvation, and they accept its teachings with- 
out question ; from them they allow no appeal, and to them they need 
no supplement. With that they are content, and do not seek to 
explain how it is that God has made His thoughts known to us through 
fallible men. Whether they be right or wrong, no possible good can 
accrue from treating them as heretics who, by rejecting the Bible, 
have denied the faith. They have done neither the one nor the other 
The conflict is not one between faith and unbelief, but between two 
antagonistic theories of inspiration. A recent writer on this subject 
has said : 

“Now the plain fact I wish to urge on the Agnostic’s attention is 
this: that when we do treat the Bible as any other book, with an un- 
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prejudiced mind, then, and not till then, its astounding intrinsic 
difference from all other sacred literatures begins to appear. The 
following pages open his eyes to this fact which is constantly sug- 
gested, though not in a full sense demonstrated, by all that is there 
said. The more unthinking infidelity which exists so widely among 
our working people may, I venture to hope, receive a check when it 
becomes aware that the facts which it thinks it has discovered for the 
first time in the Bible are well known to Biblical scholars, and that, 
making full allowance for these, admitting all the light which can be 
thrown on the History as history, and on the Literature as literature, 
we rise from our study more convinced than ever that the Bible is 
God’s book, and that it is inspired, not in the mean mechanical sense 
which is alone recognized in most infidel writings, but in a wide and 
deep sense, which it is difficult to define just because it is God’s way 
instead of man’s way, and therefore, like God’s way in nature, inscru- 
table and high—‘ we cannot attain unto it’” (“Inspiration of the 
Bible,” by R. F. Horton). 

Surely the man who takes this position cannot be treated as an 
enemy. If his views are wrong, let them be confuted, but it would be 
folly or worse to condemn one who is honestly attempting to vindicate 
the authority of Scripture. 

It will be assumed that it requires considerable courage to take such 
ground. But why? A young Christian minister, full of earnest zeal 
for the salvation of souls, and deeply impressed with a sense of the 
hindrance to the success of his work among a certain order of minds 
caused by false conceptions of Inspiration, sets forth in all godly 
sincerity what appears to him the truth. Of what is he to be afraid ? 
Of the censures of alarmed defenders of orthodoxy, noi content though 
the august and supreme authority of the Bible be proclaimed, unless 
it be asserted in the same form as that to which they have been ac- 
customed ? These have to be faced ; just in so far as they prevail, they 
prevent the calm and honest discussion of a question of vital import- 
ance to the interests of the gospel (Present Day Religion and 
Theology,” p. 128-130). 


This view does not preclude or prejudice the discussion. 
It is rather a protest against the unfair prejudice which 
must be created if the object of Mr. Horton be misrepre- 
sented or the spirit of his book misunderstood. Whatever 
else it be, this is not a sceptical production, intended to 
abate the reverence in which Christians hold the Bible, 
and in which they desire it should be held by others. It 
is rather an attempt to show that a particular theory of 
inspiration, instead of serving to create and strengthen 
that reverence, has a directly contrary effect; that it 
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interposes needless difficulties in the way; that instead 
of being a defence of the book, it needs to be defended 
itself ; and that, in face of the facts which are patent to 
every inquirer, that defence becomes an impossibility. 
The calmer and more dispassionate the investigation of 
all these points, the more satisfactory will be the result. 
It may be that Mr. Horton has not looked on the other 
side, and that his theory, though it may satisfy his own 
mind, does not meet the case of others. If so, it is only 
necessary to meet his arguments and put the objections to 
them fairly. Certainly the last word on the controversy 
has not been spoken, and the various points at issue 
require a much more exhaustive discussion than is even 
attempted in this volume. But the controversy should 
be conducted as between Christian men, who all alike 
believe that the Bible is the Word of God, and that any 
undermining of its authority would be an unspeakable 
calamity to mankind. 


BICENTENARY BIOGRAPHIES OF BUNYAN.* 


Two new Lives of Bunyan—the one by the Precentor of 
Lincoln Cathedral, who is also a Canon Residentiary, and 
the other by an Ex-President of the Baptist Union—furnish 
additional testimony to the fact that the Dreamer of 
Bedford Gaol still keeps his place in the hearts of men, 
and still brings together those who, ecclesiastically, are 
wide apart. His greatest work would have influenced the 
world even if its author had remained anonymous, but 
that influence is heightened, and the imagination of the 
reader stimulated by the remembrance of the patient, 
heroic life, the genial temper and the large-hearted catho- 

Great Writers. Life of John Bunyan. By Epmunp VENABLEs, 
M.A. (London: Walter Scott.) A Bicentenary Memorial of John 
Bunyan. By Caartes Wittiams, of Accrington. (London: Baptist 
Tract and Book Society.) 
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licity of the writer. Bunyan’s readers love the man while 
they admire his book, and, loving him, like to be told all 
that can be known concerning him. 

The two books before us, unlike in some things, are 
alike in this, that they both have the same modest aim. 
Both writers disclaim anything like original research, and 
propose simply to give, in connected and readable form, 
the result of the researches made by Dr. Brown and others, 
and already published in larger works ; of their indebtedness, 
there is the fullest and frankest acknowledgment. Canon 
Venables’ book has been prepared as one of the series of 
‘Great Writers,” published by Walter Scott. He has 
many qualifications for the task, not the least of which is 
that for years, and possibly as a lingering influence of his 
Nonconformist ancestry, he has had an ardent and genuine 
love for Bunyan, which has proved stronger than his 
ecclesiastical proclivities. In 1879 he edited an edition of 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and the ‘‘ Grace Abounding,”’ 
with notes and a biographical introduction for the Clarendon 
Press; and in 1881, on the occasion of the visit of the 
Royal Archeological Society to Bedford, he wrote for The 
Saturday Review an admirable paper on “ The Home of 
John Bunyan at Elstow,” in which loving sympathy with 
the subject and accurate archeological knowledge were 
happily blended. So that he does not come to the subject 
for the first time, and he has produced a volume which 
will take an honourable place in the series to which it be- 
longs. Though not specially fresh or vigorous in style, it is 
eminently fair, scholarly, readable, and concise. 

In a prefatory note he thus claims for Bunyan a place in 
the series of biographies of ‘‘ Great Writers.” 


If, by a ‘Great Writer,” we understand one who combines the 


power of expressing thoughts of universal acceptability in a style of 


the most perfect clearness, with a high degree of imaginative genius 
and a vivid descriptive faculty ; whose works are equally attractive to 
readers of all ages and every variety of mental culture, which are 
among the first to be taken up in the nursery and among the last to 
be laid down when life is closing in on us, which have filled the 
memory with pictures and peopled it with characters of the most un- 
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forgetable reality, which have been probably translated into more 
languages, and attained popularity in more lands, than any books ever 
written —then the claims of the author of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“The Holy War,” and ‘Grace Abounding,” to a place, and that a 
very high one, in the catalogue of “ Great Writers,” is undeniable. 


Canon Venables, perhaps wisely, keeps tolerably clear of 
debateable questions. He speaks of Bunyan’s “ real 
Divine call to the ministry,’”’ and of the ‘ marvellous 
success of his irregular ministry’ without helping us to 
see how all this squares with exclusive theories of the 
indispensability of episcopal ordination. The truth is, 
Bunyan’s life-story and his world-wide influence are 
troublesome facts from the Anglican point of view, and 
perhaps it was better simply to state the facts and remain 
silent about the inferences. Then, again, we are not sur- 
prised to find the Canon saying, “One of the things we 
least like in Bunyan is the feeling he exhibits towards the 
Book of Common Prayer.” ‘To his mind, Bunyan’s prison 
treatise on ‘‘ Praying in the Spirit,” while couched in the 
most exalted strain, and evidently the production of one 
who, by long and agonizing experience, had learnt the true 
nature of prayer, is unhappily deformed by much ignorant 
reviling of the Prayer Book. He quotes Bunyan as saying 
that it was “‘taken out of the papistical mass-book, the 
scraps and fragments of some popes, some friars, and I 
know not what,” and as ridiculing the order of service it 
propounds. 


They have the matter and the manner of their prayers at their 
fingers’ ends; they set such a prayer for such a day, and that twenty 
years before it comes: one for Christmas, one for Easter, and six days 
after that. They have also bounded how many syllables must be said 
in every one of them at their public exercises. For each saint’s day 
also, they have them ready for the generations yet unborn to say. 
They can tell you also when you shall kneel, when you shall stand, 
when you should abide in your seats, when you should go up into the 
chancel, and what you should do when you come there. All which 
the apostle came short of, as not being able to compose so profound a 
manner. 


Canon Venables naturally thinks this bitter satirical 
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vein unworthy of its author; at the same time, there is 
not a little common sense in the satire, and it may be 
worth while, on the other hand, to consider whether or not 
the laudation of the Book of Common Prayer has not 
been carried to undue and extravagant lengths ; whether, 
with all its time-honoured and admirable expression of the 
penitential and submissive side of the Christian life, it is 
not conspicuously defective in failing to express the glad 
sense of sonship in Christ, and whether it does not tend 
to repress the action of a present Spirit in the hearts of 
living men. 

These questions apart, however, this Life of Bunyan, 
without specially adding anything to our knowledge of the 
great Nonconformist confessor and preacher, is a distinct 
and interesting contribution to the subject, and will give a 
fair and appreciative impression of the man in quarters, 
perhaps not accessible to Nonconformist writers. As we 
might expect, the style of the book is chaste and readable, 
and, on the whole, the work jis carefully done. Such mis- 
prints as “‘ Barnes” for ‘* Varney,” ‘‘ Deane”’ for ‘‘ Denne,” 
‘*‘parents” for “ parts,” and “Old Honesty” for ‘Old 
Honest,” will probably be set right in a second edition. 
There is also a curious contradiction between a passage on 
page 20, and one on page 122 which needs revision. In 
the former place, the writer says: “‘If we accept the 
evidence of the ‘ Scriptural Poems,’ published for the first 
time twelve years after his (Bunyan’s) death, the genuine- 
ness of which, though questioned by Dr. Brown, there 
seems no sufficient reason to doubt,” &c. On the contrary, 
speaking of the same book on page 122, he says: “‘ The 
more we read of these poems, not given to the world till 
twelve years after Bunyan’s death, and that by a publisher 
who was ‘a repeated offender against the laws of honest 
dealing,’ the more we are inclined to agree with Dr. Brown, 
that the internal evidence of their style renders their 
genuineness at the least questionable.” 

The other Life of Bunyan, by the Rev. Charles Williams 
of Accrington, has been prepared, at the request of the 
Baptist Book and Tract Society, with a special view to the 
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bicentenary of the Dreamer’s death, which fell on the 31st 
of August of this year. Mr. Williams, it will be re- 
membered, was President of the Baptist Union in 1886, 
and filled the chair on the happy occasion when both the 
Congregational and Baptist Unions held session together 
in the City Temple. He is a large-hearted, genial man, 
who for many years has held high and honourable position 
in the esteem of his brethren, and among the Noncon- 
formist Churches generally. This little book of his, as we 
might naturally expect, shows his sturdy Nonconformity, 
his strong sympathy with religious freedom, his fervent 
love of evangelic truth, and the well-known geniality of 
his nature ; but we question whether it will add much to 
his literary reputation. The impression left upon us as we 
read it, is that it has been written to order and executed in 
haste. There is an absence of due historical perspective, 
of quiet restfulness of mind, and at the end we have a sort 
of feeling that we have been rushed through the subject. 
The style is a little too much that of the platform to be 
suited for quiet reading, and in not a few places is slipshod 
and commonplace. Of minor importance are such errors 
as “Finn” for ‘ Fenn,” ‘ Spenour” for ‘‘ Spencer,” 
‘“ Bonniown ”’ for “‘ Bonnionn,”’ “ Peaceable Principles and 
Fine” for ‘‘ Peaceable Principles and T'rwe.” Sir John 
Keelinge is described as Judge Keelinge when he was as 
yet simply a county magistrate; and on page 59 Mr. 
Williams says, that while Bunyan’s license to preach bears 
date May, 1672, “it appears to have been some time on 
its way to Bedford, for Bunyan is said to have shown it to 
the mayor on October 6, 1672;”’ the fact being that it was 
to the Mayor of Leicester, Bunyan showed it on one of his 
autumn preaching journeys, and not to the Mayor of 
Bedford to whom it had been pretty certainly shown some 
six months before. These are, however, secondary matters, 
and the book will probably meet the needs of readers who 
desire a cheap and summary biography of the Great 
Dreamer brought up to present date. 

There is one question on which Mr. Williams labours to 
dispel what he conceives to be a false impression left by 
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Dr. Brown’s “‘ Life of Bunyan,” the question as to whether 
Bunyan was, or was not, a Baptist. He says: “ The 
Heavenly Footman, also contains an allusion to Bunyan 
being a Baptist, which Dr. Brown thinks ‘ is plain enough,’ 
though he sets over against it a ‘ difficulty’ which seems 
to him rather formidable.” Mr. Williams does not tell his 
readers what this difficulty is, but we may mention that it 
arises from the fact that while Bunyan has been regarded 
as a Baptist, the registers of Elstow and St. Cuthbert’s, in 
Bedford, show that three of his children were baptized at 
the parish church, and in the case of two out of the three, 
after he had joined the fellowship of the Church with which 
his name has been so long associated. His daughter 
Elizabeth was baptized at Elstow Church, the year after 
he himself made a profession of his faith at Bedford, and 
his son Joseph at St. Cuthbert’s Church, during the year 
after the expiration of his twelve years’ imprisonment 
Perhaps most people will agree with Dr. Brown in think- 
ing that these two facts are perplexing to those who have 
been accustomed to look upon Bunyan as a_ staunch 
Baptist. Dr. Armitage, of New York, tries to meet the 
difficulty by an arbitrary manipulation of dates, and by 
trying to show that the Joseph, son of John Bunyan, who 
was then baptized at St. Cuthbert’s, according to the 
parish register, in November, 1672, was the son of some 
other John, and not of the writer of ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”” It so happens, however, that the Hearth Tax 
Roll for that year is still in existence, that it gives a com- 
plete list of every householder in every parish in Bedford- 
shire, parish by parish, that it tells us there were forty- 
seven householders in the parish of St. Cuathbert’s, in 
which we know Bunyan to have lived, and that there was 
only one John Bunyan in that parish, and, indeed, in the 
whole town of Bedford. Another eminent Baptist suggests 
that probably this baptism of Bunyan’s child at church 
was carried out by his wife’s arrangement, and without 
the knowledge of her husband. If so, Bunyan would seem 
to have been somewhat unfortunate in this respect, in- 
asmuch as both his wives, the one of 1564 and the one of 
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1672, must needs have played this little piece of deception 
upon him. Mr. Williams meets the difficulty by ignoring 
the fact of the two baptisms referred to, gives some general 
quotations from Bunyan’s writings on the subject, and tells 
us that Joincey, Robert Philip, Macaulay, Froude, and 
Dean Stanley speak of Bunyan as a Baptist ; that is to say, 
without having any contemporary evidence, they simply 
accepted the current tradition and belief. Of course, the 
question is not a very important one, inasmuch as the 
subject of Baptism remains precisely where it was, what- 
ever Bunyan’s opinions or practice may have been in the 
matter. The probability is, however, as Dr. Brown puts 
it, that while Bunyan was a Baptist, he was one of a very 
mild type indeed, looking upon the question as a mere 
matter of ritual and of quite secondary importance, and 
that he was vastly more concerned about the weigltier 
matters of the spiritual life. He says, in one place, 
“‘ Neither if I be baptized, am I the better? neither if I be 
not, am I the worse.” Elsewhere, also he says: ‘If 
water baptism, as the circumstances with which the 
churches were pestered of old, trouble their peace, wound 
the consciences of the godly, dismember and break their 
fellowships ; it is, although an ordinance, for the present 
to be prudently shunned; for the edification of the church, 
as I shall show anon, is to be preferred before it.” 





IRELAND UNDER COERCION.’ 


Ir would seem as though there were no ally whom cer- 
tain of the Unionists in the bitterness of their feeling against 
Home Rule and its promoters are not prepared to welcome. 
Men who are conspicuous for their passionate and even fana- 
tical Protestantism, whose violent antagonism to a Liberal 
policy in Ireland is based principally on their fear of a 
Popish terror being established in Ulster, have accepted the 


Diary of an American. By W.H.Hvurusert. (David Douglas.) 
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Pope’s manifesto as though it were a direct communication 
from Heaven, and have coolly told those with whom they 
are associated in Christian fellowship and work that it 
was necessary to call in the Pope to teach them the elemen- 
tary principles of morality. Under other circumstances 
some of them would have been the first to catch the spirit 
of the Bishop of Peterborough’s much-discussed maxim, 
‘better a people free than sober,” and to say “better a 
people wild and even somewhat violent in the assertion of 
their supposed rights than priest-ridden.” But this Irish 
question dwarfs and obscures everything beside, and men 
who have drunk in Protestantism with their mother’s milk, 
and have been nurtured in its traditions as they were bap- 
tized into its principles, are content to glorify the Pope and 
strengthen his power over the Irish people, if in this way 
they can prop up the tottering fabric of landlordism. 

The Pope can hardly be regarded as a very safe ally, but 
he serves the purpose of the moment. Perhaps as much 
is to be said on behalf of Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, an American 
writer, who is the latest Daniel summoned to judgment in this 
difticult controversy. He was introduced with great flourish 
of trumpets, The Times devoting two articles to a review of 
his book, and J’he Spectator following in ,its wake. Even 
on the showing of these two Unionist journals, however, 
there is no special authority attaching to his book. It is 
nothing more than a “ diary” of a short visit which he paid 
to lreland. He is an American, and the intention is to 
palm off his observations as those of an intelligent 
foreigner, and one who, as a citizen of the great Republic, 
would have some sympathy with the Irish democracy, and 
all the more because he was of their religious faith. On no 
other ground could he claim any superiority to the number 
of able and thoughtful men, members of Parliament, minis- 
ters of the gospel, and others who have visited the country 
and reported on the condition of ‘‘ Ireland under Coercion.” 
Many of these were followers of Mr. Gladstone, and so are 
treated as prejudiced witnesses, and if Mr. Hurlbert could 
have been shown to be absolutely free from prepossession, 
he might have been regarded as having in this respect an 
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advantage overthem. But prejudice against Mr. Gladstone 
is just as likely to disturb the judgment as a prejudice in 
his favour, and of a bitterly hostile feeling there is abun- 
dant proof in these volumes. Whatever else he may be, 
Mr. Hurlbert assuredly is not an impartial observer. He 
went to Ireland full of prejudices which may not have been 
invincible, but which it would have required a miracle to 
remove. This is the point which it is necessary to make 
clear before and beyond all others. It would need a very 
extensive and intimate knowledge of facts, requiring a 
careful sifting of evidence, before arriving at any decision 
on the statements of his two volumes. It would be 
impossible to undertake such a discussion within the space 
at our command, or with the materials at our disposal. 
But we can at least judge as to the temper of the witness, 
and to some extent of the value of his testimony. 

The Spectator, with its characteristic insight, finds in 
him a devout Roman Catholic seriously concerned about 
the extent to which his Church has become identified with 
the agrarian theories which are his pet aversion. ‘‘ His 
study of Ireland,” we are told, ‘“‘ has been a study from 
the point of view of a Liberal Roman Catholic, who cares a 
great deal more for the moral welfare of Irishmen than for 
any particular political system, but who is quite favourable 
to local liberties so long as these local liberties do not 
really imply moral anarchy.” Our readers will presently 
have the opportunity of judging how far the epithet 
“Liberal” can be in any honest sense applied to this 
gentleman. As to the interesting picture of the devout 
Roman Catholic possessed with an anxious concern for 
the honour of his Church, the New York papers, which 
know Mr. Hurlbert, and penetrate his designs much more 
accurately than sentimental Unionists in this country, tell 
us that it has excited only ridicule wherever he is known. 
A Roman Catholic sincere, convinced, conscientious, he 
may be. The point is one which does not affect the 
object we have before us, since it is not every Roman 
Catholie who has sympathy with Irish aspirations. 
The Duke of Norfolk is not more favourable to Home 
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Rule than the Duke of Argyll. The controversy is not 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants. Mr. Hurlbert 
regards it as one rather between landlords and tenants, 
and there can be no question that his inclinations are 
towards the former. From the very outset he has the 
agrarian difficulty before him. Mr. Davitt is the disciple 
of Henry George, and Henry George represents to him a 
policy of confiscation. Yet even Michael Davitt is pre- 
ferable to Parnell. The reason is not far to seek. Davitt 
is more likely to alarm the English people, and so it is 
thought expedient to pat him on the back apparently in 
the hope that he may be encouraged to some unwise 
demonstration. 

But it is not to agrarian reformers of Henry George’s 
type only that he is opposed. Apparently he has little or no 
love for the institutions of his country. In‘referring to an 
[rish Jacobite with whom he travelled, and to the ‘“‘ Mass” 
organized by the loyal (?) people who believe in the Stuarts 
und have a genealogical chart designed to show that the 
crown of Great Britain and Ireland ought rightfully to be 
worn by a certain princess in ‘Bavaria, he says: ‘If there 
is anything more in all this than a new variety of the 
blue China craze, may it not be taken as a symptom of 
that vague but clearly growing dissatisfaction with the 
nineteenth-century doctrine of government by mere majori- 
ties which is by no means confined to Europe. The feeling 
underlies the ‘ National Association’ for getting a pre- 
amble put into the Constitution of the United States 
recognizing Almighty God as the source of all authority 
and power in civil government.” The man who writes 
thus has no sympathy with Liberal principles, if indeed 
he has any liking for constitutional rule. If we are not to 
have ‘‘ government by mere majorities,” who is to govern ? 
The stress, of course, would be laid on the qualifying 
adjective ‘“‘ mere ;’’ but a minority is a minority, however 
nearly it may approach to the numbers of its opponents, 
and if a ‘‘mere majority” is not to rule, then a mere 
minority will—unless, indeed, we are to get rid of all such 
disputes by abolishing the popular vote altogether and 
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vesting authority in the hands of a single man or an 
aristocracy. Possibly this is what Mr. Hurlbert would 
prefer, and if that be so, he is disqualified from forming 
an impartial opinion on the Irish question. Democrats, 
asserting the rights of a nation, are sure not to find favour 
in the eyes of the citizen of a Republic who dislikes 
popular rights and hungers for a Constitution based on 
some fancied Divine right. 

There is another feeling which would equally unfit Mr. 
Hurlbert for this self-imposed task. He evidently shares that 
fanatical hatred of Mr. Gladstone of which The Times is 
the worst exponent. Intelligent Americans declare them- 
selves unable to understand it. A learned professor from a 
Transatlantic college expressed himself to us in very strong 
terms on the point, adding that if the veteran statesman 
would visit America he would have a reception which would 
open the eyes of England. The passion is, in truth, little 
short of a mania, and nothing could better show how far 
Mr. Hurlbert is separated from all the best mind of his own 
country, and how fully he has been affected by the small- 
ness and snobbery of certain circles in English society, than 
his constant attack upon Mr. Gladstone. Apparently the 
sreat statesman never has been right and never can be 
right. Mr. Hurlbert’s criticisms are very small, they are 
very old, bis crambe repetita, but they are full of bitterness 
and spleen. Take this for example:—‘‘ Calling Mr. Forster 
‘Buckshot’ Forster did him no harm. On the contrary the 
epithet might have helped him to success had not Mr. 
Gladstone given way behind him at the most critical 
moment of his grapple with the revolutionary organization 
in Ireland” (p. 7). 

This significant sentence may help us to gauge the 
author’s capacity as a publicist, as well as his accuracy as 
a reporter. Mr. Wemyss Reid’s Life of Forster abundantly 
proves that Mr. Forster had no ground of complaint 
against Mr. Gladstone ; and whatever else be said in 
reference to the transaction which brought about the resig- 

nation of the Chief Secretary, it is clear that his adminis- 
tration had been a failure, and that no one was more 
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conscious of it than Mr. Forster himself. The idea that the 
nickname which the Nationalists were foolish, or malignant 
enough to hurl at him would have helped his policy, is a 
piece of idiotic imbecility so perfectly original that Mr. 
Hurlbert must not be deprived of the credit of it. As to the 
taunt directed more than once against Mr. Gladstone for the 
desertion of Mr. Forster, the author has provided the means 
for his own confutation. ‘‘ Had not the Irish Secretary,” he 
says, ‘‘ been deserted by Mr. Gladstone under circumstances 
which originated at Kilmainham, and were reinforced by 
the pressure of the United States Government in the spring 
of 1882, history might have had a very different tale to tell 
of the last six years in Ireland and in Great Britain” 
(Prologue, p. xxxvili). The man who could write that sen- 
tence and yet retain the belief that it was possible to 
persevere in Mr. Forster’s policy, is either ignorant of the 
facts or absolutely devoid of sound judgment. We have only 
to turn to the note on this sentence in which he details the 
proceedings of the American Government, to be satisfied on 
this point. It must be remembered that the party which 
claims to be par excellence the champion of law and order, 
put on the books of the House of Commons a motion 
demanding the release or the trial of the suspects. 
When to this was added the demand of the United States 
Minister in relation to the American citizens who had 
been brought within the meshes of Mr. Forster’s net, 
the Cabinet, even had it been of one mind, could not 
have persevered in a policy so infatuated that it is hard to 
comprehend how so sensible a man as Mr. Forster could 
ever have committed himself to it. But the Cabinet was not 
united, and though it is convenient now for the Unionist 
party to forget the fact, Mr. Chamberlain, their present 
hero, was pointed out and denounced as the secret enemy of 
the Irish Secretary. It is in the face of all this that our 
impartial visitor endeavours to represent Mr. Gladstone as 
responsible for the resignation of Mr. Forster and the 
collapse of his policy. We will not discuss it further now, 
and we refer to it only as an evidence of the animus against 
the great leader whose name is identified with the cause of 
Home Rule in Ireland. 
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This honest inquirer into the condition of Ireland, and 
especially into the real nature of its agrarian difficulties, 
had for a travelling companion, Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
Lord Ernest, like others of his family, is probably a perfect 
gentleman, but as the son of the Duke’of Abercorn he is, to 
say the least, not an unprejudiced witness on the subject of 
Irish land, and constant companionship with him and the 
enjoyment of all those kiudly attentions which he would not 
fail to pay, was not likely to help to a judicial estimate of the 
situation. But Lord Ernest was far from being the worst of 
Mr. Hurlbert’s associates. Here is an interesting and sug- 
gestive record from the diary. 


At luncheon to-day I met the Attorney-General, Mr. O’Brien, who 
with prompt Irish hospitality asked me to dine with him to-morrow 
night, and Mr. Wilson of the London Times, an able writer on Irish 
questions from the English point of view. 


We say nothing of Mr. Peter O’Brien except that the Crown 
Prosecutor is not likely to take a judicial view of the situa- 
tion. Mr.Wilson has the credit or discredit of the most violent 
articles by which The Times disgraces not only itself, but 
the English journalism of which it claims to be the principal 
representative. If it was thought worth while to collect 
samples of its abuse, say for a month or even a week, it would 
certainly be a very choice authology. Neither age, nor 
ability, nor standing, is a protection from its venomous at- 
tacks. Home Rulers are Separatists, are revolutionists, are 
bent on subverting every law human or Divine ; “regard the 
Decalogue and the law of contract with impartial indifference 
or hatred.” Here isthe fashion in which it thinks it fitting 
to attack a great statesman, and a large body of the most re- 
spected men in the country who agree in his views. “There 
is one risk, once thought the most terrible that an English 
gentleman could encounter, which Mr. Gladstone and his 
friends bravely affront (sic) every day in the week. The 
risk of being shown to say the thing that is not has no terrors 
Jor Mr. Parnell’s English allies.” 

“ Affronting”’ a risk is a peculiarity in expression, but a 
novelty of style would not disturb us were it not that it is 
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accompanied by a new departure in political manners. The 
Times exceeds even itself when it brands its opponents as 
a company of liars. Mr. Wilson is understood to be the 
inspiration of this precious mode of warfare, and Mr. Wilson 
is one of the gentlemen from whom Mr. Hurlbert has 
derived his information about Ireland. It is not wonderful 
that The Times in its turn devotes its columns to write up 
the book of this intelligent and impartial writer on Ireland. 
It would not surprise us to learn that the acquaintance of 
Mr. Hurlbert with The Times had commenced even pre- 
viously to the delightful meeting between this gentleman 
and Mr. Wilson at the hospitable board of the Tory Attor- 
ney-General. 

We can have no possible objection to the publication of 
a book in defence of the Irish landlord. Even a man like 
Lord Clanricarde, who is content to neglect all the duties of 
his position and to exact his exorbitant demands on his 
tenants to the uttermost farthing, is entitled to be heard in 
his own defence ; and if it be Mr. Hurlbert’s pleasure to 
appear as his champion, it is a gratification which no one 
need envy him. His task will not be an easy one if, instead 
of retailing the stories of his lordship’s agent, he attempts to 
refute the evidence adduced in court, and the comments 
passed by one of the most able and distinguished judges in 
Ireland. Still, if he desires to give this proof of his chival- 
rous devotion to the cause of the oppressor, we may be con- 
tent to hear what he has to say. What we object to is that 
this one-sided representation should be held up as having 
judicial character and authority. The Diary is not dull, 
indeed in some parts it is extremely amusing, as showing 
not perhaps the credulity of the writer, but the extent of 
his faith in the credulity of other people. But it is only 
when it is introduced as a valuable piece of trustworthy 
testimony on the strength of which judgment should be 
passed against Mr. Parnell and the Irish Nationalists with 
the exception of Mr. Davitt and Mr. O’Leary, against the 
Irish tenantry, but, above all, against Mr. Gladstone, that 
we demur. Itis atits best but hearsay evidence, the greater 
part of which would have disappeared on a very slight 
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cross-examination. But to that Mr. Hurlbert does not 
seem ever to have subjected it. Everything which was 
told him to the disparagement of the people he greedily 
swallowed. It is impossible not to suspect that some of 
the car-drivers whom he quotes were chaffing him, but a 
thought of this kind never seems to have occurred to him, 
and he transfers all their rollicking observations to his 
pages as though they were all veritable gospel. Occasion- 
ally the statements of the ‘‘loyalists’’ appeared even to 
him rather too startling, but he records them nevertheless. 
Here is one which he quotes from a loyalist in Cork. ‘I 
don’t know why you call Cork a Nationalist city, for Parnell 
and Maurice Healy were returned for it by a clear minority 
of the voters. If all the voters had gone to the poll they 
would both have been beaten.” “A curious statement, cer- 
tainly, and worth looking into,” is his comment. It is a 
pity this would-be instructor of the English nation did not 
look into it. Certainly the ‘‘ Loyalists’ of Cork must be a 
strange manner of men if there be anything like an approach 
to truth in it. It is too absurd to deserve notice, were it 
not that it affords a fair specimen of the extraordinary 
logic by which the ‘‘ Loyalists” contrive to impose on 
themselves and try to impose on others. The rejection of 
Parnell and Maurice Healy by the city of Cork would have 
been a more severe blow to the Home Rule cause than all 
the prosecutions instituted by Mr. Hurlbert’s friend the 
Attorney-General. 

This, however, is a comparatively innocent attempt to 
propagate a delusion—mischievous enough as seeking to 
prolong resistance to the legitimate aspirations of the 
Irish people and strengthen the pernicious idea that the 
Irish members do not represent the opinions of their con- 
stituencies. Of a very different character are some of the 
accusations against the tenants and their friends. One 
illustration of this we will adduce presently. But before 
doing so must refer to the partisan spirit which Mr. 
Hurlbert manifests even in what profess to be statements 
of fact. He gives an account of the political conflict, 
adding at its close “all this is matter of history.” 
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“ Sir William Harcourt’s stringent and sweeping Coercion 
Act of July 11, 1882, passed under the stress of the murders 
in the Phcenix Park, expired by its own terms in July, 1885. 
Mr. Gladstone found himself forced either to alienate a 
number of his Radical supporters (including, be it remem- 
bered, Mr. Chamberlain, at present the idol of the Unionists), 
by proposing a renewal of the Act, or to invite a catastrophe 
in Ireland by attempting to rule that country under the 
ordinary law. He elected to escape from this dilemma by 
inviting a defeat in Parliament on a secondary question of 
the Budget. He went out of power on June 9, 1885, 
leaving Lord Salisbury to send the Earl of Carnarvon as 
Viceroy to Ireland, and the Irish party in Parliament, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, with portentous intimations of 
of a mysterious compact, under which they were to secure 
Home Rule for Ireland by establishing the Conservatives 
in their places at the general election in November. What 
came of all this I may briefly rehearse.” 

But he does not rehearse what, if faithfully and vera- 
ciously told, is one of the most suggestive passages in the 
whole history of the controversy. In a note, indeed, he 
gives two incidents “ which aggravate the inherent im- 
probability of the tale.’’ One of them refers to his friend 
Mr. Jennings, now M.P. for Stockport, better known as 
author of a scurrilous attack on Mr. Gladstone. ‘‘ That 
he had no understanding whatever with the ‘managers’ 
of the Irish vote in Stockport, I have the best reason to 
believe,” says Mr. Hurlbert; and he thinks the point is 
proved by the increase of Mr. Jennings’ majority in 1886, 
when the Irish vote went solid against him. We do know 
something about Stockport, for we took some pains to ascer- 
tain the explanation of the last point, which at first ap- 
peared unintelligible. The explanation was very simple. 
The Unionist secession had weakened the Liberal party, 
but a still more potent influence was the resentment by 
numbers of English working men of the action of the Irish 
at the previous election. Compact or no compact, it is 
certain that between the Tories and the Irish party there 
was a close alliance in the boroughs, just as there had been 
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in Parliament, from 1882 till the dissolution. It is con- 
venient to ignore all this now, but facts are not so easily 
disposed of. Mr. Hurlbert revives the oft-exploded ab- 
surdity that Mr. Gladstone invited, if he did not actually 
arrange, the defeat on the Budget of 1885. Indeed, from 
the structure of his sentence, it seems to be suggested that 
he was in some way responsible for the appointment of Lord 
Carnarvon, for the Lord Lieutenant’s interview with Mr. 
Parnell, and for the understanding between Tories and Na- 
tionalists. There is nothing too bad to be said about. Mr. Glad- 
stone. It will hardly be said, however, that he arranged for 
the united action of the strange allies on the constantly re- 
curring votes of censure during the Parliament of 1880, that 
he inspired the speeches of Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Sir M. H. Beach in the Maamtrasna debate, that he die- 
tated Mr. Parnell’s manifesto on the eve of the election, or 
that he was the author of the speech in which Lord Salis- 
bury hailed that manifesto as the omen of a coming victory. 
These are facts that cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
They speak trumpet-tongued as to the spirit of the Tory 
party, and they help us also to appreciate the policy of 
men who call themselves Liberal Unionists, and yet desert 
the greatest chief Liberalism has ever known, and become 
the humble followers of a party who in 1885 traded with 
the very men whom they are now seeking to brand with 
infamy, and were willing to sacrifice the Union, about 
which they now talk so loudly, for the sake of a few months 
or years of office. 

Mr. Hurlbert’s treatment of this point marks him a 
thorough and extreme partizan. But there is worse than 
this in the following shameful passage: ‘‘ The same gentie- 
man said that at the Bodyke evictions, of which so much 
has been heard, the girls and women swarmed about the 
police, using language so revoltingly obscene that the 
policemen blushed—such language, he said, as was never 
heard from decent Irishwomen in the days of his youth.” 
If there is one virtue which more than another distinguishes 
irish girls it is chastity. So have said friends and foes, 
until this American came and asked the world to believe, 
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on the authority of some anonymous loyalist, that the 
Bodyke women used language so obscene that the police- 
men blushed! These slanderers would do well to make 
their stories more probable. The blushes of policemen 
would be a curiosity, and yet we doubt whether they would 
be more remarkable than the conduct here imputed to these 
poor peasant women. 

We have not exhausted our material, but we have ex- 
hausted our space. As a contribution to the better under- 
standing of the Irish Question, this work is simply 
worthless, and we have given it so much attention simply 
because we wish to appeal to the sense of wisdom and 
fairness which we believe is still to be found among Non- 
conformist Unionists at least. We have never taken an 
extreme view of the agrarian difficulties in Ireland, and 
we do not believe that the faults are all on one side. We 
should hail with satisfaction a full statement of the case by a 
well-informed and impartial writer who would help us to 
get at the true inwardness of the matter. Mr. Hurlbert 
was held up as the very man. We naturally inquired, 
Who is this great advocate of the Union? The British 
Weekly, which certainly cannot be regarded as an extreme 
partisan, supplies the answer : 


Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, to whom I referred last week, is author of 
** Pictures of Cuba,” published in Longman’s Traveller’s Library. He 
was, according to an old cutting from The Morning Star of 1861, 
taken prisoner by the Confederate Army, and in imminent danger of 
being hung asa spy. Mr. Hurlbert is a Southerner, having been born 
in Charleston in 1827. He spent several years in Europe, and con- 
tributed articles freely to English and American newspapers and 
reviews. For a time he was editor of Putnam’s Magazine, and then 
theatrical critic to The Albion of New York. He wrote several articles 
for The Edinburgh Review, on American affairs strongly anti-slavery 
in tone. For some time he was editor of The New York Times, but 
threw up his place, having adopted out-and-out pro-slavery and 
secession opinions, and published a pamphlet in their advocacy. His 
mutations of opinion, except in America, would have been deemed 
incredible; he has been a Unitarian minister, a Muscular Christian, a 
free-thinker, a native of a Slave State, a violent Abolitionist, a 
Secessionist, and, distrusted and suspected by his slavery friends as a 
spy in the interest of the North, his life was in serious peril. 
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This is the man who is to be glorified because he has 
assailed the Irish party and indeed the Irish. The Spec- 
tator, still regarded by some as speaking words of truth 
and soberness, extols this enemy to liberty and progress, 
while of Mr. W. T. Stead it speaks as ‘the most hard- 
boned member of the new pseudo-philanthropic school of 
antinomianism and demagogy.” We make our appeal 
from Unionism like this, the Unionism of passion, to 
calm and more sober Unionism. Unhappily we differ 
on the subject of Home Rule, but surely we are not going 
to allow this diversity to colour our view of every question 
and of every individual. 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON EDUCATION. 
DR. CROSSKEY’S EVIDENCE. 
(Dr. Rigg is Examining.) 


41,788. You said something about the opinion of Nonconformists 
as to the question of religion in public school education; we have 
some one present before whom I speak with modesty on that subject. 
I understood you to say that up to 1846 the opinion of the Dissenters 
was that religion should be the basis of all instruction, and that the 
State ought not to interfere with it. After 1846 their opinions 
changed ?—-I was answering questions with respect to the position 
of Mr. Baines, and the section of Nonconformists that clung to him ; 
that was all. 

41,789. I think you stated that the Nonconformists after 1846 
changed their views, and by their agitation in connection with the 
Secular League led to the Bill of 1870?—I do not presume to speak 
for the Nonconformists, but I said that I spoke for many of the leading 
Nonconformists. 

41,790. Is it not the fact that down to at least the year 1868 the 
Nonconformists made no general movement at all ?—What I stated 
was perfectly true to my knowledge; that a very great many of the 
leading Nonconformists of the country did devote themselves to the 
work of the National Education League. 

41,791. You are aware, for instance, that so late as 1867 Homerton 
College was united toGovernment and brought under inspection, twenty 
years after the date of 1846, when Mr. Baines’ movement took place, 
and the adoption of minutes of the Committee of Council ?—That does 
not answer my statement, that a very large number, a considerable 
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part of the leading Nonconformists, did devote themselves on the 
failure of Mr. Baines’ agitation to the work of the National Educa- 
tion League. 

41,792. Pardon me, Mr. Baines’ agitation was in 1846 and 1847, and 
the National League did not exist in 1869, I think ?—I say on the 
failure of that. 

41,793. And during the interval, so far as I know, that statement 
could not be made good, as a general statement?—Yes. It can be 
put as a general statement, because previously to the National 
Education League there was a league formed in Manchester by Mr. 
Cobden, which led the way to the National League; so that my state- 
ment is accurate in fact. It is within my knowledge that a number 
of Nonconformists during the falling of Mr. Baines’ party, did devote 
themselves to obtaining a system of national education. They first 
joined Mr. Cobden’s movement in Manchester, and subsequently the 
National Education League. 

41,794. Do you remember the Education Bill that was brought into 
the House of Commons after the great meeting in Manchester in the 
year 1867 by Mr. Bruce, now Lord Aberdare, and Mr. Algernon 
Egerton ?—Yes. 

41,795. Do you mean to say that that went upon the basis at all of 
the Birmingham League in its principles ?—No, it was very strongly 
objected to ; it did not go on the principle of Mr. Cobden’s League. 

41,796. May I ask again whether you remember the Manchester 
and Salford Borough Education Bill, which was brought into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Entwistle in 1851 and 1852 ?—Certainly, I 
never contended that the principles now advocated by these Noncon- 
formists I represent, sprang up, as Minerva sprang from the head of 
Jove, all at once; but I say that a great many Nonconformists did 
join a large national movement, and took part in the agitation for 
Mr. Cobden’s measures, and subsequently actively supported the 
league. 

41,797. Do you not recognize in those two measures the original 
foundation of the measure of 1870 ?—No doubt; and the resistance to . 
the measure of 1870 was the measure of the strength of the opposite 
opinion that prevailed. 

41,798. I understood you to say that the Birmingham League had 
forced the Government to bring forward the Bill of 1870 ?—An Educa- 
tion Bill, not the Bill of 1870. The League forced the Government 
to legislate on education. 

14,799. Had not Mr. Forster been previously identified with Mr. 
Bruce’s measure, at least in the way of giving it general support; is it 
not evident that it was the Manchester influence which led to the Bill 
of 1870, and that it was opposed by the Secular League ?—Unfor- 
tunately the Manchester influence spoiled the Bill, and the Birmingham 
influence gave the energy requisite to carry any educational measure 
at all. 
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41,800. It is very important that we should have an accurate his- 
orical statement, and my point is, that the Bill of 1870 is not due to 
the action or influence or agitation of the Secular League, but is 
the direct result of the influences which had gathered at Manchester, 
and was opposed by the Secular League when it was brought in ?—I 
believe the true history to be that the energetic action of the Birming- 
ham League necessitated the introduction of an Education Bill, and 
that then the Manchester influences spoiled the Bill. 

41,801. You said something about the possibility of getting up a ery 
upon anything, as the reason why there were objections taken to the 
secular system. May I ask whether there was not a larger apparatus 
of agitation in connection with the Birmingham League than in con- 
nection with anything else, and more thousands of pounds contributed 
towards making the secularist cry a successful ery ?—No doubt the 
League was an extremely active and able body, and educated the 
people on the question. 

41,802. With the result that public opinion on the whole did not 
sustain the action of the Birmingham League ?—Notat all; I believed 
we were abandoned by the then Liberal Government of the day; I 
believe it would have been perfectly possible for the Liberal Govern- 
ment then to have given a far better Bill. 

11,803. You say that the Birmingham arrangements were right for 
the first six years when they were purely secular ?—Not the first six 
years; during the first three years religious teaching was given. 
The board was secular during the subsequent six years. 

41,804. I understood you to say that during six years the Birming- 
ham system was quite correct because it was purely secular. I want 
to know on what ground, seeing that it was working so well, the purely 
secular arrangement was abandoned?—There was a demand for 
reading the Bible; and reading the Bible without note or comment 
was agreed upon as a compromise. 

41,805. On what ground was that demand made ?—Because many 
people wished it and thought it right. 

41,806. I was visiting Birmingham off and on at the time; I may 
have been wrongly informed, I was told that it was discovered that 
there was an important deficiency of religious knowledge and influence 
on the part of the juvenile population, and that it made a great impres- 
sion on the public opinion of the town, and that that led to the ery for 
at least the Bible being read in the schools; is that all a fiction ?—I 
do not think that there was any special discovery of ignorance that 
led to it. 

41,807. Then may I ask on what was the ground that led a board 
committed strongly as a whole to secular principles, when those prin- 
ciples were working well, as you have asserted, and producing general 
reformation, and excellent results in the juvenile population, to 
abandon the secular system and bring the Bible in?—There was a 
large party among the Liberals who wished it ; they could answer for 
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their own grounds. I do not think that there was ground sufficient 
to justify it, but the compromise was made to avoid a contested 
election. 

41,808. Was it not agreed to on moral grounds, on the grounds of 
the necessity of moral training for the children ?—No, there was ne 
very long argument about it then, because the compromise was agreed 
to; it was a very swift process. 

41,809. Was it not because public opinion had prepared the way for 
such a compromise, and was already strongly in favour of it, and con- 
vinced of the need of it, whether rightly or wrongly ?—There was a 
considerable amount of public opinion on the necessity of using the 
Bible in the schools. 

41,810. (Chairman.) Such a strong feeling that you could not resist 
it ?—Public feeling was divided about it. There was a majority on the 
famous 600 in favour of retaining the system; but the majority did 
not go into the contest, they yielded to the compromise. 

41,811. (Rev. Dr. Rigg.) But when people make a compromise, it 
is because there are two parties, and because there is a keen feeling 
on the subject. I want to ask what that keen feeling was that led to 
a compromise in the case of a board so well convinced in its own mind, 
and accordingly so strong in its own opinions, as the Birmingham 
School Board?—That comes to this: Why did I compromise, for 
instance. 

41,812. I will put it in that way. We shall all be convinced that 
you are the last man to compromise, but you gave way on that 
oceasion. I should like to ask what was the enormous influence which 
made you give way ?—I tell you simply that I agreed to the com- 
promise because I believed very strongly indeed in the best possible 
education being given to the people of Birmingham. I believed that 
the Liberal majority would do that. I further believed that reading 
the Bible without note or comment would not do much harm to 
religion, although I did not think it would do much good to it ; yet I 
thought it comparatively the most innocuous way in which the school 
board could interfere in religious matters, and therefore, for the sake 
of education, I so far yielded. 

41,813. Are you aware that Professor Huxley was of opinion that it 
was impossible to read the Bible without a good deal of good being 
got ?—I agree with Professor Huxley. 

41,814. I thought you said it would not do very much harm ?— 
Using it as a class book, a school book, a lesson book. I may, per- 
haps, emphasize that it is not fair to put me in the position of dispara- 
ging or scorning religion ; it is the honour of the Bible I am speaking 
for. I have seen it injured and destroyed in its influence by being 
used as a lesson book. I know that the children learn not to honour 
it, but to treat it with negligence by its being intermixed with the 
work of the school. It was for the sake of the religious influences 
entwined with the Bible that I acted as I did. 
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41,815. You must be aware that a large proportion of those whom 
most people think are the very best teachers, hold that their best 
influence depends upon their Bible lesson ; and, moreover, they have 
chosen their vocation because of the religious character which they 
understand properly belongs to it; and they would feel that they were 
degraded if they were obliged to be merely secular teachers ; have 
you no sympathy with those views ?—If a person thinks that he would 
be degraded by not teaching the fulness of his religion in a school ;— 
and I hold that if a man believes religion in that deep and thorough 
way, he must feel the necessity laid upon him to preach his whole 
gospel right through, he must give all the saving doctrines of his 
religion—well, I say, if he has that feeling, his proper place is in the 
ministry, and not in the public national school, in which the distinctive 
doctrines of a single form of dogmatic faith cannot possibly be taught 
with justice to the community. 

41,816. But the greatest teachers that the world has ever known in 
its history have had that feeling ; do you say that none of them ought 
to have been public teachers but every one of them nothing but a 
clergyman ?—If a teacher insists on inculcating his own creed in school 
hours, he interferes with the public rights; he is the agent of his 
Chureh, and is not the educational servant of the State. 

41,817. (Sir Francis Sandford.) I think you said in one of your 
answers that you must try to convert other people ?—If I was in the 
minority. 

41,818. Most of your arguments were gone through in 1870 during 
the passage of Mr. Forster’s Bill, and you are now here to re-open 
them. Have you any reason for thinking that you are more likely to 
convert the country now than you were to lead it then ?—I believe we 
had converted the country then. I do not want to use a strong word, 
but I think we were thrown over by the Liberal Government, from 
whom we had a right to expect better treatment. A different Bill 
would have been perfectly possible, supported as it would have been 
by the mass of the people converted by us; but by Mr. Forster's 
influence all that was thrown aside. 

41,819. The majority of the representatives of the people, and in 
some critical divisions, the majority of the Liberal members voted 
with the Government; did they not ?—No; not always. 

41,820. In some of the most critical divisions ?—Only in one division. 
The Bill was carried by an alliance between the Government and the 
Tories; but if the Government had stood firm, the Liberal members 
generally would have gone with the Government. A number of them 
would have supported the Government as the Government. 

41,821. From the moment that the Bill passed, had not the parents 
in every district in the country, being a majority of the ratepayers, the 
power to set up a school board, if they liked ?—Under certain con- 
ditions. 

41,822. Wherever the majority of the ratepayers of a district being 
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parents of the children to be educated wished to have a school board 
they had power to set one up ?—Yes. 

41,823. Did they do so?—There are some districts without school 
boards, and many districts in which if they had boards, they would 
have no schools. 

41,824. From the very first, could ay not have got their 
school ?—Where the schools are not sufficient for the supply. 

41,835. With regard to the gentleman whom evidence you quoted, 

who commences with the statement, “ At the passing of the Act there 
were very few village schools’’; that is a very singular 


own 


a statement. 
Do not you think that in many parishes in country districts they could 
have set up schools boards if they wanted them ?—That would have 
demanded an exercise of activity for which our people had not been 
prepared. It would have required the exertion of a kind of energy for 
which pe ople 1 who had been deprived of the sutth age, and who were not 
in the habit of exercising independent 
educated sufficiently to undertake. 

11,826. Have they shown since those days any,tendency to upset 
the Act ?—So far as expression of opinion goes, so 

x] 





n, were certainly not 


far as we can gather 
it in many places, it is strongly against the unrepresentative character 
of the management of the aun 

11,827. That is a very crucial question. Do you think that you 
could carry an election on those grounds ?—Yes. Ihave been assured 
by the leaders of the working classes, Mr. Arch and others, that the 
prevalent feeling is in favour of representative boards. 

$1,828. Take the educational measures affecting Scotland and 
Ireland since the English Act passed. The Scotch Act was passed 
two years after the English Act. What has been the result of setting 
up school boards in every parish and burgh in Scotland; the country 
is covered with denominational schools, is it not ?—The Seotch Act 
permits the use of the Westminster Confession before or after the 
ordinary hours. 

$1,829. And in every board school in Scotland you have that cate- 
chism used at this present moment?—No doubt. 

$1,830. Scotland is held - to England as a pattern in educational 
matters, is it not ?—It has been in many respects; among other con- 
siderations, from the fact that it has, universally, school boards. I 
have lived in Scotland many years, and I am bound to say that the 
Scotch have been perfectly fair in their treatment of the Educational 
Acts. 

$1,831. They always had a conscience clause, even if it was not 
imposed by law ? —They had a great deal more than a conscience 
clause, they had a conscience about the matter, and never lifted a little 
finger to compel or induce attendance on dogmatic instruction when 
it was objected to. That is within my own experience in many 
crucial cases. They actually sought to protect the children. 

41,832. Scotland has not only taught religion, but tanght it in the 
most rigid form ?—Certainly. 
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41,833. In Ireland again, during the last three or four years, has 
not the necessity been felt of developing denominational education, 
especially in regard to grants to training schools ?—Do you mean by 
the Government’of the day, when you say “‘ necessity ” ? 

41,834. The Government who represent the people, a Liberal 
Government ?—I am afraid to say whether the Government repre- 
sents the people of Ireland. No doubt, the Catholic population is 
claimant for a denominational system, but whether that is to be 
granted or not is another question. 

41,835. We have in Scotland and in Ireland virtually a denomina- 
tional system, but England is to be denied the possibility of having it 
at all, or even the right of teaching any dogmas in public schools ?—I 
should like to qualify, if you will permit me, my denial of the right by 
recalling to your mind that I have not contended for an alteration of 
the present English law on this point, but, I have said, “leave it to 
the locality to decide,’’ under the conditions that exist. 

41,836. Then you think the locality would decide it after the 
Birmingham fashion, rather than after the Manchester and Liverpool 
fashion ?—-I think many localities would decide against me at present. 
I dare say they would ; but it is a very different thing to have a law, by 
which you can bring public opinion to bear and possibly secure the 
adoption of your principles, and to have a law positively enacting that 
dogmatic instruction shall be given. 

41,837. You were asked by Mr. Richard whether My. Forster, in 
introducing his measure, did not describe the principle of his Bill in 
these words: “It is the education of the people’s children by the 
people’s officers, chosen in their local assemblies, controlled by the 
people’s representatives in Parliament. That is the principle on 
which our Bill is based: it is the ultimate force which rests behind 
every clause ;”’ and you consider that a fair statement. You said that 
that was the principle on which the Bill was introduced, but did not 
Mr. Forster give an alternative? Did he not, towards the end of his 
speech, in introducing the Bill, use these words: “I know there are 
many honourable members, men who are as zealous in the cause of 
education as lam myself, who object to a rate because they dislike 
the interference of the ratepayers with their schools. To such men, I 
say, ‘Do the work without a rate, and we will not interfere, but if you 
do not do the work the education of the children must not be neglected 
because you dislike a rate.’’’ That recognition of the voluntary 
principle, or the denominational principle, if you like to call it so, was 
the main basis of the Bill, was it not ?—Many of those who spoke on 
the Liberal side rode two horses. They asserted the principle of 
national education, and then they defended a voluntary system. You 
would find many antagonistic passages, if you read critically the 
speeches. 

41,888. There are two principles ?—There are two principles. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Eve. By the Author of “ John Herring.” Two Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) ‘ Eve’’ has a strong family likeness to the previous works 
of its author. Like its predecessors it is a book of power, but it is like 
them also in its severe and somewhat repellent character. With the 
one exception of Barbara, who reminds us very much of * Mehalal,” 
though here the sterner attributes are a good deal softened and refined, 
there is no one in the group of dramatis persone who attracts us. 
Some of them are very striking portraits, and portraits which will 
repay study ; but there is in them nothing to awaken our sympathy. 
As a story, ‘“‘ Eve” has quite sufficient of stirring, not to say sensa- 
tional, incident to hold the attention of the reader. It is not pleasant, 
but it is clever, and it is to be said in its favour that there is nothing 
in it to extenuate evil, but, on the contrary, much to warn against it. 
What we feel in relation to this, as to other books of this writer, is that 
the life to which they introduce-us is life at a low level. The author 
seems to delight in a realism which, though free from the more objec- 
tionable features of those who glory in presenting to us the shame of 
humanity, is often sufficiently repulsive. The opening scene, in which 
Ignatius Jordan and Ezekiel Babb are introduced to us, will illustrate 
our point. Both of them are hard, strong-willed, impracticable men 
of a type which the author loves to depict. Babb is the husband of 
one Eve, and the father of another, whom Jordan had married, and 
who had left him with a third, who is the heroine of the story. Here 
is the moralizing of this precious grandfather: ‘‘ One vessel is for 
honour—such am I; another for dishonour—such are all the Eves 
from the first to the last, that in your arms. Vessels of wrath, ordained 
to be broken. . . . I stood between the first Eve and the shattering that 
should have come to her. That is the cause of all my woes. Where 
is the second Eve? Broken in soul, broken, maybe, in body. There 
lies the third ordained to be broken.” Jordan attracts us most in this 
opening scene, and yet, though he lived in honour for years, turns out 
to have been the greatest hypocrite of all. There may be an advan- 
tage in the presentation of these darker sides of human nature, but 
the reader certainly longs for more relief in the exhibition of its 
grander and nobler elements also. 





Dearly Bought. A Romance Founded on Fact. By G. Fitzroy 
Cote. Three Vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) The last criticism which 
could fairly be pronounced on this book would be to describe it as 
flimsy or superficial. There has evidently been an amount of honest 
labour bestowed upon it, from which many a facile writer might take 
example. Nor is the author without abundance of solid and valuable 
material, out of which more than one stirring story could be written. 
We are introduced to life in London, both in the West. End and the 
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suburbs, and to life in the Caucasus, to the quiet dignity of a secluded 
aristocratic mansion, and to the miserable experiences of a Russian 
prisoner. Some of the separate scenes, too, are very striking, but the 
general result is disappointing. If this be the first work of its author, 
there is in the book promise for the future; but if it is to be realized, 
there must be careful discipline. Nothing wearies a reader more than 
long dissertations, while certainly nothing is more tantalizing than 
openings which awaken great expectations and lead to nothing—such, 
for example, as the long account of the Jew magnate in his villa on 
Clapham Common. In short, the story has its interest, and some parts 
of it are very well told; but if the writer be a beginner, he has been 
too ambitious, and undertaken a task which needed the skill of an 
able and practised hand if it were to be successfully executed. 


The Pillar House. By Fiorence Severne. (C. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) This story, though short and slight in its texture, 
is extremely well done, and thoroughly healthy in its tone. The cen- 
tral incident—Mr. Ralston’s will—is extremely improbable; but, that 
being accepted, the rest of the tale is coherent and natural enough. 
Frank and his wife are living and interesting characters who take 
hold of our sympathy, and their story is very touching. 


Spring Blossoms and Summer Fruit. By Joun Bytes. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) This is a charming collection of Sunday morning addresses 
to children delivered by the writer to the boys and girls of his con- 
gregation during the ordinary course of his ministry. They strike us 
as admirable specimens of what such addresses should be. They are 
striking, simple in their style, and practical and evangelical in their 
subject matter. Mr. Byles evidently knows both how to arrest the 
attention of his youthful audience and how to keep it. He talks to 
them in such a way as to interest them and at the same time do them 
good. There is a brightness and freshness, and withal a tenderness, 
about this book which are sure to recommend it to those for whom it 
is primarily intended. Emphatically it answers to the description of 
it given in the title. 


Peter the Apostle. By the Rev. W. M. Taytor, D.D. (Charles 
Burnet and Co.) This new volume of Dr. Taylor’s exhibits the same 
characteristics which have obtained for his previous works such a 
wide and well-deserved popularity. Dr. Taylor possesses in a large 
degree that quality of sympathy which is an indispensable requisite 
for one who would write a true and faithful biography. For some 
reason or other Peter has not had the same attractions for writers of 
Scripture biographies as other characters of the Bible, for as Dr. 
Taylor says, while we have ‘‘ many treatises—some of them of sur- 
passing excellence—on the life of Paul, yet few have undertaken to 
set forth in order the incidents and lessons of the history of Peter.” 
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Our author has here sought to repair this neglect, and has done ample 
justice to the strength and nobility of character of the man who, next 
to the Apostle Paul, has rendered the greatest service to the Church 
and to the world. ‘*He has looked (he tells us) at Peter as a brother 
man, having the same infirmities as the rest of us; and he has sought 
to bring from his errors, as well as from his excellences, lessons that 
may be helpful to Christians generally amidst the trials and tempta- 
tions of modern life.” 


The Names of God in Holy Scripture. By Anprew Jukes. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) Mr. Jukes has here taken up a great 
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subject, and he has treated it in an earnest, reverent, and loving 
spirit. His book is the fruit of years of study of the Scriptures, and 
will be found to contain those golden nuggets of truth which can be 
reached only by dint of such prolonged and diligent search. It will 
be welcome on account of its freshness and spiritual insight to 
ministers and teachers of the Word, and indeed to lovers of the Bible 
generally. 


The Christian Fulfilments and Uses of the Levitical Sin-Offering. 
By the Rev. Henry Batcuetor. (James Nisbet.) This is a clear 
and comprehensive treatment of a theological doctrine of great prac- 
tical importance. Mr. Batchelor has made a thorough study of the 
whole subject of sacrifices for sin, and has here expounded the 
Seriptural teaching on the point with great lucidity and force. His 
book will be useful as showing the close and intimate connection that 
exists between the Old and New Testament, and the way in which 
the one was the preparation and prelude to the other. In short, it is 
a striking commentary on the words of our Lord: * Think not that I 
came to destroy the law. I came not to destroy but to fulfil.” It 
proves to us that the great doctrine of atonement pervades the ritual 
and teaching alike of the law and of the gospel. 


Cameos from English History, By the author of **The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” Sixth series. (Macmillan and Co.) The period embraced 
in this volume comprises forty years of Stuart rule, from 1603 to 1643. 
The story of these eventful years is told in a very fascinating style, and 
with a fulness of detail and a comprehensiveness of treatment, which 
add to the attractiveness of the volume for the general reader, as they 
certainly enhance its value for the student. Of course, as might be 
expected, the book is written from a High Church standpoint, and with 
a distinct bias in favour of the Stuarts, and this fact needs to be borne 
in mind in reading it. 
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